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CLOUDS OVER GERMANY 

Thy mercy, o LorJ, is in (he heavens: 
and thy faiihfalness reachelh unio fhe clouds 
Psalm 3b (5) 

M anifold are the aspects of tbe German land- 
scape, manifold the clouds that sweep over it. They 
form an essential factor of the landscape, whether they 
be the dark storm clouds that roll over the tempestuous 
North Sea, the towering cumulous masses over the wood- 
ed shores of the Baltic, a feathery mackerel sky over the 
wide spaces of the Eastern plains or the white shimmer- 
ing cirrus clouds that proclaim good weather circling at 
midday round the snowy mountain tops. The mist plays 
its ghostly part in determining the face of the landscape — 
the light morning veils which the mountain valley draws 
across its face, the incredible ragged purple robes that 
sweep in thunder weather across the mountain lakes, or 
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tlie strange tablelands o£ fog tbat float over tbe roarstj 
meadows of tbe plains. 

But tbe atmosphere influences not only tbe face of tbe 
landscape, but also tbe face of man. Every climate bas 
tbe people it deserves. 

Germany lies embedded between a continental and an 
oceanic climate, it is a climatic buffer between the At- 
lantic and tbe moist, warm breath of tbe Gulf Stream 




THisec, Utack Forest 


and ibe endless reaches of the Russian steppes. The gi- 
gantic harrier of the Alps beeps off the hot winds of the 
Mediterranean, hut for a few gaps, and the temperate 
Baltic rolls between Germany and the bitter winter of 
the Arctic Ocean. Thus the country has a milder and 
more temperate climate than corresponding latitudes in 
America. The prevailing direction of climatic (and 
cultural) tension in Germany is not north and south but 
east and west. But this general settlement of Germany’s 
weather frontiers is not the end of the matter. There 
are numerous varieties of climatic province, determined 
by the rich diversity of woods, rivers, hills and plains. 
This is the cause of the constant atmospheric play of 
tension and compensation, which expresses itself in the 
infinite variety of cloud forms. 

The same state of affairs prevails in the intellectual 
demesne. Foreigners often tell us that they find it re- 
freshing to pay a visit to Germany from time to time, to 
recuperate in an intellectual atmosphere which is always 
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In the Bnvatian Nlountnins 


in a most lively state ot tension, full of bustle and acti- 
vity, and we may well conclude that there are certain 
causal connections between climate and intellect. 


As a matter of fact, scarcely anyone is more sensitive 
to atmospheric conditions than the German ; he is a true 
child of his skies. Climate and conditions have brought 
him into curiously intimate relationship to nature in all 
its aspects. This closeness to Nature is apparent even 
in old German mythology where the part played by 
natural phenomena is most obvious. Thor, the Thunderer, 
drwes the Cattle of the Clouds before him and hail comes 
rattling to earth from the hoofs of the charger of Odin, 
^e btorm-god and the manes of the Valkyries’ steeds. 

e way e ermans took bold of primitive Indo-Ger- 
mamc myths and re-formed them is clear proof of their 
p complete personification of nature. 

c 1 ^ ^ L 11^ and the seasons has its meed 

of legend and folk-tale. German thought and phantasy 
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have always loved io centre about the ever-changing 
clouds, countless poems celebrate their mystic being, 
their mysterious origin, and their magical passing, eyes 
full of longing and wonder follow their flight into infinite 
space and it is no mere chance that the "Birds of 
Passage," the Wandervoegel, the league of wandering 
youth, came into being in the land of flying clouds. 

It is woirthy of note that Goethe also took a great 
interest in the weather, as his meteorological diaries prove 
and his “Versuch einer Witterungslehre." He not only 
saw the clouds as an essential factor in the landscape, 
hut also regarded their flight and disappearance as 
symbolical of various states of the soul, as a mirror of 
the eternal recurrence and the eternal transmutation of 
divine being. Nature for him was not a matter to be 
apprehended by the intellect alone, hut a revelation of 
the spirit. This way of looking at nature is condition- 
ed by the skies under which he was born. When 
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he describes an uncertain, cloudy German sprinRrime, 
or the clammy earthiness of an autumn evening-when 
he is carried away by the bewildering beatitude of 
light and air on a warm summer day-it is the spcci c- 
ally German nearness to nature which glows from his 
descriptions. 

The airs of Germany produce a different feeling 
for one’s surroundings than in more southerly coun- 
tries, where the clear air gives a sharp outline to 
everything. Misty outlines lend distance, the veiled 
depths of the landscape lead to that inirospectiveness 
which is characteristic of the Central European. The 
problem of space, the question as to its nature, did not 
exist at all for the world of the ancients. It is a region 
of individual objects, each firm and self-centred. It is the 
especial importance of German landscape painting, in 
which we naturally include the Low German and the 
Dutch schools, ih they discovered the all-powerful 
sense of space .vniji “absorbed into itself the substance 
i ' jiii.gs’' 1 he representation of landscape for its 
0 , . 'ake IS (oieign, for instance, to the Italians. The 
landscape in their pictures is more or less a mere decor- 
ative background against which the figures of trees, 
houses or people stand out with clearly defined outlines. 
There is the exception of the few Venetian painters who 
loved landscape for its own sake, but this merely goes to 
prove our rule, for here the artists’ vision has been in- 
uenced by a water-charged atmosphere similar to that 
ying regions of Germany. The painters of what 
ave ven ured to call the great Germanic cultural 
region regard all bodies merely as torchbearers of light 
the purpose of deepening space. All these artists 


ing cloud before great h ' Zl 

oscuro. The conio "^'Sutnesses, of glimmering chiar- 
'^rs are vague, disembodied, in order 
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GOD’S ALPINE WONDERLAND 




that the feeling of space may be engendered, and even in 
the case of Durer, with his great clarity of line, it is not a 
question of emphasizing the contours of his etchings and 
wood-cuts. His flow of line follows laws of its own and 
a rhythmic basic motive gradually inflames the whole 
surrounding atmosphere and spreads itself over the 
whole picture like a gathering storm-cloud. 

It is obvious that such absorption in the atmosphere, 
such attempts to disembody and dissolve in rhythmic 
movement must predestinate the German to music. In- 
eed, Bach, Beethoven and Wagner created worlds 
o sound which gather and dissipate, crowd and over- 
another like atmospheric forms. They paint 
, ^ Perspectives in glimmering chiaroscuro like 

e masters of the brush, they have their moving 
u s, in short, the infinite landscape in glowing pano- 
J German cathedrals were born of the same spirit, 
” * self-contained, physical greai- 
ouiL ^ I ^°^ks of classic anti- 

“Germ ® ^I'itecture. The works of the so-called 

plainly'^loug^lbaTt?^ South German baroque reveal 
The Goth' 4- horn o£ the same spirit- 

•« pSltiXT “<> 

finely branched ethereal heights, and the 

heavens. The S ^heir spires radiates into the 

«s theCrb on the contrary, 

■^alls and ceilings i church, and rounds out its 

in the hlues and p T spaciousness, richly painted 
started a dim *^nwns o£ the skies outside, 

ended by attempting 'f Germany and have 

angerous attempt in ^ ° German spirit (a 

haps is also and that per- 

ghostly clouds over Germany clouds, the misty, 

f'ietJIer 




Landscape near St Anton in Tj'toI. taken by tbe EoRlish 
optician Robin Hill ^\lth a borlzon camera, constructed 
like a fish’s eye. which has a picture angle of 180 ” 



Xsaw the sky most strangely rent 
Between a dim and a bright side. 

All darkness in one mass was spent 
And then there was a hght side. 

V^th''dJu 

Whxle clear the soothe™ ' 

Where a delicate arure hoverld 

0C;at;;.^i-f-Harpdonde 

Half hidden on 

Ha« Visible iotheVg^*''^- 


Qess. 


OrLThl^/;^^ blue. 

0^-11 his^gw"r''“"-b. 

‘be gray to "hanish?’’""'^ 


^t'Orn r 

^"sAsA a Jiuckert 

^orsarcfe Munsferhcr^ 
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THUNDERSTORM 

I 'O-DAY it was hotter than ev'er; as late as seven o’clock 
in the evening, the sun burned with such intensity 
that it was hard to conceive a world of stars and glow- 
worms two hours later. 

Dusk arrives but still the desert-like stupor of the air 
persists; glow-worms glimmer in the thickets like iittle 
starry fires kindled by the bidding impulses of life. 

Afar-oflF thundery voices begin to mumble attheheat. 
That huge white mountain of cloud, which throughout 
the long, bright afternoon was piled up behind the blue 
saddle of the hill, was no mere scenery; it evidently 
meant business with us. 

For now it has swollen high into the dusky empyrean 
and begins to engage the stars of the zenith. 

Flickers of lightning discover dark shapes looming 
upon its pale backgrounds and paler figures lying hid in 
its brewing darkness. 

The muffled rolling of the thunder grows more menac- 
ing and endows the moaning trees with expectancy. The 
lowing of a bull from tbe pastures sounds insignificant, 
tame. 

The flashes spread out on the horizon ; the whole sky- 
field is now subject to pulsing spasms of light which 
attack in amazing fevered rushes. In between, fiery 
jewels glow down abysses of cloud. The head-lamp of 
a car, with a cracked-glass, searches with its beam the 
walls of heaven; along the hem of the plain oblique trees 
of lightning are shooting up. Often the lightning twitches 
seven times a minute along the same vein. 
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From for on high, from the Milky the 

some unknown bird is heard; alibough invi.it ^ 
be a biggish bird thai repeats its erj,' of agita e wa 
from different stations of the skj'. ^ 

A brilliant cape of pink, violet, green, is non ^ 
across the sky, extinguishing all the stars ° 

the Great Bear which continue to tn'inkle ® ^'rev 

ness; for a second the glow-worms are turnc S ^ 
moths and many other nocturnal insects arc di.co 
in the brilliance. . „ 

The first great clap of ihunderfallsliketheenunaa 

of some cloudy giant; droning annunciations o 

grandeur of space tumble about our heads. Slonly 

bulges of cloud oppress the Milky Way. ^ 

There is thunder in the world. See how the flas e 
engage in bustling ceremony above the clouds, casting 
aside their greetings of: "Behold how mightily we i- 
port ourselves!” 

The rain seems to attend the cue of the thunder. iS 
drops glister in the lightning and fall splashingly on the 
trembling leafage. The tattoo of smaller rain draws 
nearer and drowns the complaint of the trees. 

The desert stupor of the air stirs with draughts of 
marine air. The lightning Bashes continuously and 
thunder booms sans intermission ; it becomes impossible 
to tellwbicb stroke of lightning belongs to which peal 
of thunder. 

A stroke of lightning following a brief moment of 
darkness, seems to rip the awning of beav'en from 
'^^best hook downwards, to shock eye and ear to 
^ se^et core, to cause the thunder to echo in ihechesl- 
^ i see in those fierce-lit seconds? Distant 
muuntems ranged tranquA blue upon yet paler blue as 
1 hydearest noon; above a wood, a violet wreath of cloud 
' ^“^P^nded whilst distant figures of large trees loom- 
QO 


ed deep green ngninsi golden bnckgrounds that flamed 
as if with sunset; where the eye had hitherto seen hut 
grey masses of cloud, new kingdoms of space lay scoured 
with lightning. 

In the mirror of the lake there were cirrus clouds and 
gold-edged thunderclouds, Foamy-fringed waters reflected 
viridian green grass, cornfields, pines and red houses. 

In the valley the illuminated dragon which betokened 
the punctually arriving express, was extinguished to 
reappear as by daylight with rain-wet roof and white 
smoke-pennon. 

In the midst of all these seething, flame-filled tumults, 
the order of human invention inserts its claim to utilise 
ever more secret and powerful sources of energy. 

Hollow claps of thunder tumble in the great unceas- 
ing uproar, and lightning shatters again and again the 
night’s downpour. 

Against the now invading currents of ambrosian air a 
last bank of rank, carboniferous heaviness makes defence. 


Q1 
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BREMEN 

THE CITY OF WINDS AND CLOUDS 

B remen, the ©id city ©t the Hansa on the banks of the 
river Wescr, sorely tried by fate and always rising anew 
to power and riches, is a cjty of winds and clouds. Rainy skies 
lower over North Germany's low-lying plains, one’s lips taste 
of the salt that the sca-breeze carries far inland ; flood tides rise 
to the very walls and ebb and flow give rhythm and measure 
to the life of tlie old port. ''Merchant’s treasure is at the tide’s 
pleasure” says the Hanseatic proverb. Only that which changes 
endures, only he whosufferstbeebb-tidesof life with stubborn- 
ly gritted teeth is carried on the flood-tide to a newer, more 
prosperous voyage. 

Mountainous clouds drive over marsh and heath between the 
Elbe and the Weser and give spaciousness and charm to the 
flat lands with their monotonous colouring; when the eye can 
sweep unhindered over the plains and see the curvature of the 
bowl of heaven, then the clouds seem to grow up out of the 
earth itself, they become one with the landscape, from which 
they wipe out the colour, only to paint it again anew. The sun 
sends pointed lances of light through the cloud masses, hailed 
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joyously by the hardy Norlliecncr who, ever since the Rra> 
o[ old. has set the cult of light in the centre of a verl 
existence. The seasons of the year are like the tides. a h.a ^ ^ 
symbol of human life, and the merriest festivals are ^ 

with the lengthening day of summer, the receding nlP 
winter. The storms tliat sw’ccp over the fl.at coast-lanes 
with another breath than the Fohn, the warm wind that beta 
the springover the Alpinepeaks Hew ho has once felt the win - 
whistling over the brow-n hcathlands to herald the 
thunderstorm, who has once stood by- the protecting dyke 
w-atch the onslaught of angry- seas, whipped into the 
the wild Northwester— he has learned to love and to fear the 
savage melody. When the wind whisUcs o'nlghls round «’«= 
gables of the old city-, many a w-hite-haired ancient sends up ® 
sUent prayer which comes most easily to the lips of the coast- 
dwellers- God save all poor souls at sea! Clouds and w-inds 
buffet a hardy and rugged race of men. The man of the Ger- 
man north IS deliberate m word and deed. Clouds and w-inds 
uu* '"■•ay across the seas and accompany- the bold voyager! 
and although there be many that never come' bach of those that 
go down to the sea i„ ahips "Shipping there must be-Navi- 

is Bremen and to keep olive 

m not the end and aim of Ufe. j^tanr. N 
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St Mary*sChurch and Cathedral 


LtlBECK 


T ower after tower rises along the Baltic coast to witness to 
Germany’s happy past in the days of the Hanseatic League. 
MighBest and highest soars the sword-like spire of St. Mary 
of Lubeck. Like the people over whom they ward, these towers 
are sober and solemn, but full of energy to storm the heavens. 
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BAUTZEN 

THE CITY or MANY BELLS 

N O mafcfcec from whicti side the traveller may < ^1,6 

old city of ‘‘Budtss-m”. his Brst impression will 
many towers that rise up above the massive walls tliat w ere 
the fortifications. These towers give the city its peculiar c ^ 
acter, and individual as each one is, they impart a rhythm ^ 
a unity to the beautiful little town which cause it to deserv 
its name of "Little Nuremberg.” 

The traveller has not been long in Bautzen before he makes 
the pleasing discovery that these towers are anything but dum 
witnesses of olden time; many of them let their iron tongues 
be beard as bravely as ever. No fewer than 128 strokes boom 
out the midday and tKe midnight hour and. four sets of chur 
chimes proclaim fateful events in the citizens’ lives 
three towers the bells are still sounded at all hours of day 3"'^ 
8 y uman bellringers, neither artfully constructed strik 
airne hell-ringing apparatus, nor any other automatic 

to do^ *«Porting accidents and fires have been able 

to do away with the old tower watchmen. They are a bit of 

as 




poetry left over from more 
casvRotng days and it is to 
be hoped that they will never 
he abolished. 

There is no doubt that its 
hells mean a (»rcat deal to a 
town. Societies for the pro- 
tection of nativ’c beauties 
and ancient monuments do 
a great deal to preserve 
lifeless things to please the 
eye; hut hells move the heart 
as well as causing walls to 
tremble. Schiller in his most 
famous poem likened all 
human life to the bell. The 
present author has often 
raised the contention that the choice of new bells for a town is as 
important as the erection of buildings or the preservation of 
beautiful spots, matters which the Society for the Protection of 
National Beauty Spots has long since taken under its wing. 



The town of Bautzen is a particularly rich example of this 
theory, that we not only sec a city, but also hear its characte- 
ristic note in the clamour of its bells 

The first to sound the new hour is thcTown hall clock, follow- 
ed by those on the Lauenturm and the Peichenturm, two mighty 
towers forming part of the old fortifications, the last to be 
beard is the tower of St. Peter’s cathedral. This order of 
things has been adhered to for hundreds of years. The smallest 
bell must begin, the largest close the symphony. There is 
nothing remarkable about this, it would appear. The astonish- 
ing and fascinating thing is the musical result. The four hour 
bells in melodious thirds make a diminished triple accord 
with a lesser seventh. The most remarkable phenomenon, how- 
ever, is that the first tone of each succeding bell echoes the 
beat of the preceding one, so that a kind of intellectual thread 
connects the whole. Unfortunately certain alteraBons have 
been made since the war which distort this harmony. 
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Many church chimes whfch have been most carefully arrangeeJ 
do not chime together so delightfully as these harmonies 
created by pure accident Or is it possible that a deep design 
was at work, two or three hundred years ago? If anyone was 
charged to-day with the task of seeking out the strike for these 
four towers in various parts of the town, it is scarcely likely 
that he would think of arranging a melody in such thirds. 

How extraordinarily effective the bells are is especially 
noticeable -when they ring alarm, as in a case of fire. When 
Petri tower and Lauen tower in deep heavy beats sound their 
diminished fifth in A and E flat, one is unconsciously reminded 
of Schiller's “Do you hear it lamenting high up in the tower?" 
Then comes, threatening and alarming, the O of the Reichen 
tower, which makes the beats seem quicker and more excited. 

In many a summer night I have stood and listened fascinated 
to these waves of sound. Such an audible picture of a town 
ought to conWoce hearers that bells are worthy of state protect- 
ion. I have often suggested that churches whose bells are 


mutually audible should be connected according to musical 
laws Up to the time of the confiscation of her ancient bells, 
Bautzen was an example of what can be done in this respect. 
There was such a rich variety of church bells to choose from 
that when properly ordered and timed it was possible to carry 
°ut a real modulation in E sharp, returning upon itself, that is 
®ay. an eternal melody. 

wbe Saxony, 1 have often travelled in districts 

ha ‘dsurch towers are so near together that a musical 

^ ■'^ould not only be possible but eminentlv desirable, 
since no ciK. ... " 

Valley of th vrould interfere with the effect. In a wide 

their churclie there are nearly a dozen villages with 

surrounding together and acoustically favoured by 

nearly ai\ ® *luiet evening at a favourable standpoint 

the chimes were ar^'^ heard at the same time. Suppose 
modulatiQjj*^^^ Somewhat on musical principles, in 
wh* ^ '^^ocerf coul,r?*^ ^Jivided into groups — with such an 
revt'r ^ turn all n-.i- ^ ^^^rformed on high church fesBvals 

Wanderer tisrou'v* ® Divine temple for the 
“gh ^onae and fields. 

^ Johannes Btehle 



View* o£ the Town 

after a 17th Century Engraving 

THE STORY OF BRESLAU’S TOWERS 

A ll old towns have a face of their own. Their changing 
- history is written there, the prosperity of their citizens in 
past centuries, and their taste in art. He who 'wanders 
through old German towns with his eyes open will find them 
full of living history — as in Breslau, a city full of memories of 
the past. From the Liebichshohe, which rises out of circling 
promenades in the very midst of the town, and especially from 
the Aussichtsturm or tower that crowns it, there is a splendid 
view of the beautiful old town of Breslau, which is more charm- 
ing than many another far more famous town. The eye is 
especially caught by the multitude of church spires in the Old 
Town, each with a note of its own and with much to tell of its 
troubled history in the course of the centuries. It is no wonder 
that there are many legends connected with these towers. We 
must mention a few, which have been immortalized in verse. 

The mighty tower of the church of St. Elizabeth is the scene 
of such a legend. It is said that in the Middle Ages the dead 
used to rise from their graves around the church at the ghostly 
hour of midnight and enjoy a skeleton dance, after laying aside 
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their shrouds. One night the watchman, looking on 
chamber high up in the tower, thought it a goo jo o 
away one of the shrouds. He succeeded in gra-pin^ 
perceived, but its owner followed him. He slammed the ^ 

the tower in its face and thought himself safe, but to his 
the ghost began to climb the outside wall- Goethe himse 
not disdain to immortalize this legend in the balla 
Dance of Death”, the last hvo verses of which run as follows* 
The shroud he must capture, he dares not to pause, 

There's no time for laztnc and shambling. 

He grahs at the fretwork of stone with his claws 
And from ledge to ledge upward goes scrambling. 

The watchman, poor fcilou, he feels that he® gone, 

Trom turret to turret the creature comes on. 

And looks like a long-legged spider 

The Tvatchman grows paler, he trembles with fright. 

He’d give hack the shroud now, how gladly! 

He throws it — his heart in his mouth at the sight. 

For it catches a point, catches badly 

But the moonlight growrs pallid, the night is half done, 

The great beli comes booming its thunderous "One! 

And the skeleton crashes to pieces 


To-day the Elizabeth tower is 270 feet high, but it was onC® 
400 feet m height Like many another tower in Frankenstein 
in Silesia, it gradually began to lean, and on a stormy nighb tli® 
24th of February, 1529, it fell in, the whole spire down to the has® 
of the tower. Strangely enough, the only victim of the accident 
was a cat On the south wall of the church under the 
there is a picture in relief to commemorate the event, showing 
the falling spire being carried carefully to the ground by ang®^® 
The church of 5t. Mary Magdalene, the sister church 

also has its legend, a very well-known one, th® 
‘Bell-casHng in Breslau” by Wilhelm Muller: 


Zu B'r”s? There we, of bell, founder 

dCu Ureslau in der Stadt. T„ t n i l 

&n ebre„,,crfcr Mei.ter, „ ’ 

Gcuandf .n Tot. u I ^ ' 

founlV!;'' r to korv the Master- 

hell. but hofrjoll ,",^6 *7 £ 
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of wine to keep up his strength before finishing the masterpiece. 
He warned the boy not to touch the top of the cauldron. 


Der Bube steht oro Kcssel, 
Scbaut in die Glut hincin. 

Das wogt und wallt und wirbclt 
Und will cntfesselt sein; 

Und zischt ibtn in die Ohren 
Und zuckt ihm durch den Sinn 
Und zieht an alien FJngem 
Ihn nach dem Hahne bin; 

Er foblt ibn in den HSndcn, 

Er bat ibn umgedrebt; 

Da wird ibm anjjst und banse, 
Er weiss nicbt, was cr trit, 

Und lauft binaus zum Meister, 
Die Scbuld ibm zu cestehn. 

WiU seine Knie’ urofassen 
Und ibn um Gnade flebn. 


Tbe boy stood by tbe cauldron. 
Stared In the flamin;; sea 
That seethed and swelled and siramer- 
And clamoured to be tree. [ed 
And hammered at bis senses, 

Pose bissine at bis ear 

And cau;;bt and drew bis tingers 

Nearer the top— too near— 

Till in bis hand he held it. 

The handle turned and spun— 
And terror fell upon him: 

What mischief bad be done? 

He ran to find tbe master. 

To own tbe hasty deed. 

Fell on bis Icnees before bim, 

For pardon there to plead 
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5t Elizabelb*s Church, Breslau 


Bui the master was beside himself v/ith rage, ran his knif® 
into the boy s bosom and rushed to the cauldron to see if 
anything could still be done; but the casting was corop^^f®* 
and~a masterly piece of work. Struck with remorse, he turn- 
ed to the apprentice, but the boy lay dead. The master gave 





5ch\^elJnJtz Gole, Drcslau 

After a Dranln{> from the Year 183-J, hy H Moirel 

himself up and wns sentenced to be hanged. As a last boon 
he begged that his new bell might sound his death peal. The 
bell hangs to-day in the South tower of tlie church, and has 
been known since that day as the Poor Sinners* Bell. 

It is said of the great bell of the cathedral that at begins to 
ring of its own accord whenever a canon dies. Once a canon 
broke hfs vows and was about to fly with a young noble- 
woman of the house of von Greifenstcin, when the midnight 
bell began to ring and he saw has own funeral procession 
passing by, whereupon he was so filled with horror that he 
dropped down dead. — ■ On the gable over the main portal of the 
church of the Holy Cross, a jackdaw is carved. This bird is 
also connected with a legend. Two cathedral schoolboys once 
attempted to rob the jackdaws* nests unter the roof. One held 
a plank out of a window and the other climbed out of the church 
and reached up for the young birds He filled his pockets with 
seven nestlings, when his companion demanded the lion’s share. 
The robber refused to give them up, whereupon the other let 
go of the plank and the boy fell through space. As he was wear- 
ing the wide circular cloak prescribed for all cathedral scholars, 
the wind inflated this and he floated unhurt to the ground 
So the legends gather thick about the towers and the old town. 
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NAUMBURG CATHEDRAL 





THE VESTNER TOWER AND THE FIVE- 
CORNERED TOWER OF NUREMBERG 

N LlREMBERGis crown- 

cci by (he hoary old 
imperial castle. Its pic- 
turesque contours arc sil- 
houetted against the blue 
sky high up above the con- 
fusion of red and grey roofs. 
One of the most captivating 
details of this splendid 
panorama is a lower that 
rises in the middle of the 
group, surprisingly graceful 
in outline in spite of the 
mighty stones of which it is 
fashioned. 

It seems to the beholder 
to hove grown out of the 
rocks of red sandstone on which it stands. It is so much n part 
of it that the legend arose that the tower was sunk as deep in 
the heart of the rock as it is seen to soar above it. 

In a Patent of Freedom conferred on the town in 1313 by 
Emperor Heinrich, the Emperor colled the tower "The Tower 
in the Middle*' and warned the Nurembergers that the castle 
With the tower in the middle must never be estranged from 
the town, and whenever a king or an emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire should die, it must be rendered up to the town until 
the new emperor be elected. 

When Emperor Friedrich III later held his Imperial Council 
in Nuremberg, in the year 1487, he caused a great pewter horn 
to he made and mounted on this Vestner tower. There it was 
made to sound every hour by blowing a bellows, as an old 
chronicler informs us: 

‘Tt grumbleth like a great pipe of an organ. It is to be 
heard both by day and by mght. It soundefch in a wise that 
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every man heareth it in the whole town, at one o clock o 
night watch and at two o'clock o£ the morning before daybrea 
It hath but one voice. When the Emperor is pleased to ea • 
he causeth the horn to sound over the city walls so that it 
heard in the remotest parts of the town. And the drutocoe 
drummeth. In such wise one summoneth the princes to ta ^ 
Then came all the courtiers and attendants and carried 
one his meat and drink to his hostel where he slept. 


Unfortunately the same chronicler conBnues: 

“Twelve years later on St. Margaret's day* two tower watch 
men, one of them being a pin-maker, stole the great horn or 
organ of the Roman King.** 

The thieves melted down the remarkable instrument. 


There were always w-atchmen on the Vestner Tower, whose 
duty was to sound their horns in the morning and in the 
evening and to report fires and the approach of enemies. In 
the troublous times of the Thirty Years’ War, there were even 
tv-’o sharpshooters on the tower, who had to fire a warning shot 
in case of danger. 


Since Nuremberg also owned mucb valuable property in the 
neighbourhood, the tower watchmen must also keep a look out 
over the land. If a village belonging to Nuremberg wa® 
attacked, two shots were fired from the tower and a Sag set 
waving in the direction of the danger. 

■Until lecent times, the tower still served as fire alarm station. 

Opposite the Vestner tower stands the Five-cornered tower. 


The Wer Mntains an imitation of the “Great Horn of Ibe 

thTw” “lied it the "NurnbergerTrichter". 

and wtT ! was to stuff wit 

by Nature inch's ^ those who had been scantly served 


The Nuremhere i_ t 

mured; perhaps it is • a museum and is much ad- 

the aOlh centu^r.'tt^ ®*®'l 

the worse for a dose of iti'^ P®°ple who would be none 
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REGENSBURG 

A wonder-work of German Gothic is this mighty- 
cathedral with its tall and lacy towers. 




VIENNA’S LANDMARK, THE “STEFANSTURM 

A n* store of tales and legends centres about Vienna^ 
ancient landmark, the tower of 5t. Stephen s C-athe ^ 
Der Sfefansfurm Like a slim Gothic lance-head it soars up a ^ 
the confusion of steep roofs in the Old Town Innutn^ ^ 
delicate traceries of Gothic figures have been forced by ® ^ 
nius of mediaeval sculptors to bloom out of the stubborn s on 
This is the legend of the tower. In the year of Our Lord 142 
the vintage from the hill-vineyards about Vienna was so sou 
and so dieap that the mortar used in building the cathedral wa 
mixed with wine instead of water. The world-famous cache 
architect, Hanns von Pradiatitz, had almost completed the 
tower and the foundations of the second were already sun 
deep into the earth Then it happened that the young builder 
Hans Buchsbaum, no mean craftsman, lost his heart to the 
heauBful Maria, daughter of the proud master-architect. Von 
Prachatitz did not refuse his daughter’s hand to the promising 
young artist, hut made it a condition of his consent that Budis- 
haum should complete the second tower before the year was out* 
The task seemed impossible and Hans Buthsbaum was on the 
point of despair. One night the devil appeared to him in a dreani 
and promised to finish the tower in time if Hans Budisbaum 
would vow never to utter the name of God, Jesus Christ or the 
Virgin Mary until all was complete. Desperate lover that h® 
was, Hans Budisbaum made his pact with the Devil, and from 
that day on the building of the tower progressed with magi*^^ 
swiftness. The Viennese were dumb with wonder at the mag**^ 
growth of the tower The slim spire shot up and was about to 
receWe its final crown. Then one morning, Hans Buchsbaum 
stood on the scaffolding high up above the streets of old Vienna, 
as e ooked beneath him, he caught sight of his lady love 
about to enter the catbedral. He could not retain from uttering 
name wit yearning, forgetting that "Maria” was also the 
name of the Mother of God. Immediately a shout of fJendish 
ar*it ^ fl ‘=»“8ht hold of the unludry 

wJh thtrfid ® No-one dared to go on 

incomple£e“lo lhu°day remained 
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Looklnc tlovn on Old I'rttnVfort*# IJoof* 


THE ASCENT 

JTS beginning is in darl<ness and perfumed incense 
and the sweet odour of many burning candles — its 
end is the very great sweetness of the upper airs and the 
free winds of beav'en. It stands as a man should stand, 
planted firmly on the earth with its head towards the 
clouds. In its middle are the hells that accompany the 
great occasions of man, proclaming the births and deaths 
of kings and the great ones of the nation. A brown 
and bearded monk sits in a sunny embrasure and collects 
the obolus of the tower wanderer. The winding wooden 
stairs are worn and the handrail polished smooth as glass 
by the grip of many hundred peasant hands. The stair 
winds on. In the first small window a large round oh. 
ject on a pivot obstructs the light — a great ball of wood, 
half blue, half yellow, cracked and fissured with sun and 
rain — it is the moon, faithfully turned a little every day 
to show its phases to the passer-by below. Now comes 
the great bell. If you climb at noon, beware of your ears 
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ihc iriT ' windows io 

Jinnrs L Pheasant world where the sun 

cree^ '''^. hut over the blue lake 

rZZedf cloud with 

tHe mountains-ihe 

cell w ‘'’° ‘“'•“-■‘""o. irf m d»,. 

Mad ° ^c ^■‘P'^Iy shcltcrinn dusk where the Miracle 

Mad. "■“'> .t.M. of ,M .i.„d. ,|„„2 

H.nd!!”°r;''l Cl'llJ «I.„o Ilillo 

nds are stretched in hlessinR. 

rat toTer^'t 

Werswhi*h° <^crrible 5n tljcir vastness, 

io God^^°th ^ causes him to delay his way 

ine n r'""" " tbe very soar- 

ibLurTh”’ tbe clouds almost, and looked 

stone ^ ‘be wondrous wilderness and fretted lace of 
marker^r P"PP®‘ PC°PJc G°5"G •'•bout a tiny toy 
Wills T,'** asserts her mastery and 

be r bimscif down to her— and when 

unon fk , “ cramping of hands, 

mock I ^ P“''‘'‘P®‘- ®be sends up another vision to 

the 1 . ■, stands, a little lower than 

him “"d already the human lives beneath 

seem hke puppets spilled from a child’s toy-box— 

se°el?“? insignificant shall they not 

atio A ^^ehts? 5o the inspir- 

nf AU becomes its own mockery and the fall 

the tower of Babel is not a legend but a symbol. 

IZihcl Taibof Scheffauer 
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THE TOWER CHAMBER 
IN THE FREIBURG MINSTER TOWER 


A/TEDIAEVAL FrciburR was surrounded by a double 
■‘■wreaih of massive waifs in which a number of stately 
gale-tovvcrs were set. In the 14th century there were si.\- 
tcen, among them the upper orSwabian Gate, the lower or 
St. Martin's Gate, the Preacher’s Gate, the Monks’ Gate, 
the Snail’s Gate, theSchoolGateandPetcr’sGate. To-day 
Only the Swabian Gate und Martin’sGatearcstill standing 
as well as a rebuilt fragment of the Brcisach Gate, which 
was erected later. As a rule each of the gate-towers had 
its appointed watchman, whose duty was to raise the 
drawbridge and close the doors in the evening and open 
them again in the morning. From his gate-room he 
watched over the traffic by horse, foot and waggon, and 
collected the dues in a sealed box which was opened 
every week and its contents counted by one of the 
members of the Town Council. In times of trouble 
special watchmen were put on duty in the upper cham- 
bers of the towers. They w'cre usually members of one 
or other of the guilds, and had to keep watch over all 
that went on outside the town walls and make reports to 
the City Council or to the Master of the Guilds. 


The most important of all the Freiburg tower watch- 
men Was always the one who ruled over the tower 
of the famous Gothic minster, the church of Our 
Eady. This tower is over 500 feet high, and the watch- 
man’s chamber is at the top of a flight of 209 steps. In 
reality there were two watchmen, each of whom took 
twelve hours’ duty and took it in turns to watch by day 
os hy night. Up to the most recent times the watchmen 
were allowed to have neither light nor fire, but were per- 
mitted to wear furs as a protection from the cold. In 
former days their duties were manifold, as we may see 
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from a glance af the Sworn Book in the Mere s 
House in Freiburg for the year 1510. Fiere are seffl 
the points of the oath of fealty sworn by every vraf 
according to this ancient tome: ^ 

He swore to watch, to wait and to pry and 
leave the minster until his fellow-watchman shoul 3' 
arrived to relieve him. Neither bj’ night nor by daj 
a woman or any other person come near him rvi ^ 
special permission. Neither he nor any other person 
^ve fire or light or glowing coals in the watch-ro® 
henever four riders were seen approaching tbe 
he must sound a blast upon his horn, should there be 

morethanfourhe must sound three blasts. If they sboo‘ 

be armed men or a large body of riders, he must also sen 
word to the nearest councUIor, but be durst not absen^ 
^mselE from the minster to do so. He mustsuffer nobodj 
to climb the minster tower save those whose business it 

arid night he mwsi keep 
watch that no fire break out within the walls; be «iU-< 

Y ^ ^ I notice of a conflagration and mn- 

t first time he shall negleC 

shall CO through sleep or carelessness. i 

W hTs h «rne. his eyes, the third 

L t sound each hour 
4; r -d each half-hour as well by nig^^ 

belUthehdfrTr-^’^!"'^'^ obligation to ring tb« 

Every iin,e V, ^mediately above the waich-room)' 

Pf-niog one Schilling and one 

the meetings of theV ^ weekly wage. ^ 

of the two Masters ”““^^1, or by special demand of one 
watchman tin'' “ r^eeper of the Staff, the 

A-tiheBloodv^ Little Council 

the Little Council ring three peals of 

- — . and affor.mras\;:“r4:aVr^^^^ 
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The Wnrdcr of Frciburc 


fie who visits the minster tower to-day tor the first 
time has his attention called, just as mysteriously as in 
ancient times, to a carefully covered hole in the floor of 
the terrace before the Tower chamber. He is certain to 
asic curiously what it contains and is told “Bloaters.” 





F reibu rB, A Peep threuBh t he Tov. «r ^ 

•cks up 

The unwary and sceptical visitor who p' 
cover to see for himself merely catches sig ° j^fp^ateP 
astonished face reflected in a square cistern the 

Long ago the Tower watchman used to rep , 
question: ‘‘What’s in there?” “Donkeys! Bu ^Jje 

high and mighty Town Councillors one day f® ^ pect' 
trap and discovered their own reflection, such *sr 
ful conduct was forbidden, and since that day t 
only been “bloaters” in the bole. 

it is a strange survival of mediaevalism when, ® 
midday chimes are striking, a trapdoor suddenly UP 
in the tower and a rope comes dangling down froro 
very top into the entry of the Minster. The wif® ° 
tower watchman stands waiting with a closed ka- 
emitting steam and savoury odours. She hooks 
inner on to the dangling rope and the watchman 
:s catch through the trap-door up to his eyrie in 
top of the ancient tower. Wilhelm 
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“IKARUS-THE SPIRE-KEEPI-R OF UI.M” 

I fciliovi Inc paces ^tr tjKcn from n baoV. — pul»l in 1911-- 
“Dcr SchnrJjcr %on Vllm**, by J*la\ \on n\t}i. author ami 
cnclnerr. ll^e Tailor of Him. wl»o is s< en in this fr.«cnicnt 
ns a tltc.nmy jouth. nlrraJj pos^rsiod by the visloni ot flicht. 
rralU* lived, tailored and flew In Him about the ^ear IfcOO 
11c was a premature pioneer of the cominc technlc.i! ace. 
his whole belnc filled with yearninc to solve the problein 
of flight and rUc humanity the lonced‘for j^lft of winps 
The t r^clc llfe*hlslorj of this crnvtlne invcntorlssecnncainst 
the background of the almost medineval city of Ulm Strict 
order reigned In these narrow slrceta with their double 
cables In the shadow* of the mighty minster lower, the laws 
of ebureb .ind ctilld with ancient traditional manners and 
customs, costumes and festivals V*cl (be breath of a new 
spirit began to bo felt after (be Trencb Revolution and the 
Napoleonic wars liesidc tbc figure of the Tailor of Lllm 
stands hit opposite pole, the Tower \Vatchm.»n, l>pc of the 
inv'enlor who seeks like (he old alchemists for the hidden 
central source of power. 

cross the threshold of the ancient minster that, for four 
full ccnlurics, had reared Us stately head over the proud 
old city of Ulm, was to feel oneself in the grip of a mysterious 
presence. The silence was almost oppressive. In the tiny outer 
porch, the aged guardian of the sacred precincts could he seen 
dimly outlined in the uncertain light. And the stranger had to 
grope his way alone a narrow, gloomy passage inside the but- 
tressed walls of the minster tower to reach those age-worn 
stone steps up which devoted pilgrims had. for generations, 
been climbing laboriously to its lofty heights 

At first the stairway wound upwards by short zig-zag stages. 
After every second turn, a narrow, obliquely-cut spy-hole 
enabled the climber to glance down at the receding world. The 
pale light, struggling through, showed where the old stone 
flags had begun to crumble. "Did they really build so solidly 
after all in those ‘good old times’ ” reflected the don “or has 
the foot-fall of centuries been so heavy?" At the first peep- 
hole, master and pupil noticed with a start that they were al- 
ready on a level with the gables of the houses clustered snugly 
around the minster square. 
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Bui at the sKth window, a matjnincent virw opened Hscif 
to their astonished eyes. Vounj* Brcchlle first scanned the 
spire of the httlc I'mnclscan churcli, (hen peered deep, deep 
down into the ndjolnlnp cloister, 1 (jc master smiled almost 
pathetically at Uie exultant pride of youth hut reminded his 
chnrce that many a day, perhaps Indeed lone vears must pass, 
tjcforc all his hopes could mature. Whnt profound researches, 
what jears of patient labour l»y devout minds had j’onc (o 
loardlnp those Ixensurcs of Icnrnlnj’! How often, in years to 
come, would the novice need rcmlndln(» that he had str.aycd 
unwittingly from the toilsome path! 

Next came a sharp, perpendicular cllmh In utter darkness 
fo the main lower and the (jallcry above the facade. From this 
point, a grand panorama spread Itself nw'ay to the horizon. 
Across the jagged outline of house-tops, spires and pinnacles 
of the ancient town and then out beyond the city walls was 
seen a gently undulating series of grassy fields and rolling 
But still more Impressive to the mind of Young Brechtlc 
^as the rich gothic stonework adorning the gigantic pillars, the 
graceful, slender columns straining up to dlzryhelgths,thc deli- 
cate pierced stonework foliage and luxuriant stained-glass 
tracery which, from below, seemed fine and fragile ns lace but 
at such close quarters more like the naked ribs of some long- 
forgotten prehistoric monster. 

But on! On! The summit is not yeti 

Now came the narrow spiral stairway, clinging precariously 
to the outside of the minster lower. Round and round the 
ever tapering core they wound till giddiness overcamethem both. 
Instinctively they pressed themselves as closely ns possible to 
the inside edge of the staircase, as though clutching at the tower 
itself for safety. Up here, the stairs were not so worn as down 
below. Glimpses of the outer world grew' evermore extensive 
and arresting. Each moment Brcchtle felt more and more as 
though the tiny Lilliputian world under his feet were dwind- 
ling to nothingness. But all the same, he felt himself let into 
many a well-guarded secret. He noticed silent gardens between 
leaden-grey roofs, gloomy court-yards piercing the houses like 
well-shafts, whose very existence he had never suspected. 
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why or wllhcr. The pince was uncanny, Rnicscimc. firndish. 
Bui already a tremour had run through the whole spire ns Ihc 
racfallfc voice tliundcrcd oul. He felt the whole air trcrahlc. 
Everything for one awful moment seemed to have hecotno 
vibrant with life. The rolnsfer was a living colossus! In rc.allty 
"the town clock had just been chiming the quarter after 
sbi. That was alt 1 "What must H be like up here — alone at 
midnight" murmured Brechtlc to himself. 

At long last they found themselves standing on the broad 
square platform existing nl that lime almost at the very lop of 
the spire. 

Theliltledoor leading to the spire-keeper’s shelter was locked. 
5o they passed around to the opposite side by the splendid 
gothic balustrade. From each of the four corners of this 
"crow’s nest" bow-like bastions projected daringly into outer 
space. From here the surface of the spire with Its vast double 
windows could be seen to advantage. But between each pair 
of bastions, a hideous mocking gargoyle stuck far out over the 
abyssmal depths, scowling contemptuously at the diminutive 
human anthill below whose members hurried hither and thither 
night and day without apparent rhyme or reason. 

From the eastern side, the roof of the gigantic nave fell away 
precipitously. All the magnificence that the nineteenth cen- 
tury added was not yet there — the two oriel towers, the 
mighty flying buttresses, the forest of decorative Flalen along 
tbe dove-cote roof of the transepts On the opposite side, sat 
tbe "Sparrow of tllm", that enormous creature of stone, stern 
and solemn, looking perpetually down on town and minster 
as though all this, without him, could not have been brought 
into existence. But even in that day, all that remained of 
him was Ian immense torso bequeathed by the fifteenth 
century to the eighteenth, which was puzzled to know what 
the legacy meant. 

Brechtlc however was filled with wonder at the vastness 
of this work of human bands that inspired a pride he could 
neither explain nor express. What he saw beneath him on tbe 
outer side of the city walls — the silver surface of tbe wind- 
ing Danube with its dimpling ripples and swirling eddies, the 
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of the SHOT, ®*'''®fohing south and west, the summits 

far beyond Zugspitze in Bavaria and 

of the heart of Santis to the mountain peaks 

chantmert lf nearer to his spirit. The en- 

tinoJinp Cr • J^eart quivering and his blood 

"utk Ll7Z7:ti ‘ 

i^azy vacancy! “Walce tin 

What's the use f P* ^ . Come out of that brown study! 

over be beyond us mZtTll”" ^^^nds? Flight will 

Tbeir reveries enft #»/4 i. 

rather impatiently; “Hg ^ the master snapping out 

him for all that That’^ not be asleep but we must wake 
’^ay-in day-out ” '^bat comes when folks go stargazing 

shaped like a cross in a gigantic knocker, 

fusion between divine d *” symbol of the 
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“From England" retorned the hermit, 
the seal. “These ones are mostly worth their price jiurri* 

they let nothing disturb their work# riot eien . np 

cane that Is devastating the world. One day they 
what others are now pulling down. On their is t gf^fe as 
secure as T in my tower. If ever I go below aga n 
I die, it will be to go to England. Those are the 
Know’ what they want and see that they get it. 
right ini" 

Entering hy the narrow' doorway, they found 
in a spacious room containing all kinds of curiosities. 
the little windows that gave upon the four points o ® east, 
pass, nothing could be seen bur sky — deep blue in t e 
blood-red in the west. Brechtle felt as though floating 
in some celestial region into which fragments from the 
world had unaccountably tumbled. Three pewter plste® 
the remainder of a ham showed that they had been exp® 

In one corner a table had been set. But it was the 
corner that contained the centre of interest of the roonJ' 
an oaken chest, painted in gaudy colours, stood an asironoca 
^Ibbe., a. a few ancient books, some Quaintly-sD®P 

glass bottles and, nearby, on the floor, an electrical sparking 
machine. Lombard was evidently no ordinary sort of watchman* 
They sat down to table but nothing would induce theix host 
to share the beer they had brought. 

“Had it been a bottle of fres'h water" he grumbled “I should 
have been grateful. A.S far as I am concerned, you tllmers 
can drink your beer yourselves. XIp here I need a clear eye 
and a steady hand. A-t my age, I stick to water. Say what you 
like about the invigorating power of your beer, but it is with 
water that they have begun to change the face of the world- 
That is to say— with Are and water. Over there in Epcland 
theyVe done HI You were within an hair’s breadth of making 
the discovery yourselves. Would have done it, in fact, were it 
not for the fact that even the best of you cannot keep his nose 
out of books and beet-mugs. However— good luck! Hope it’ ill 
be to your taste, Brccbtle “ 

Lombard opened the letter that lay alongside of him. 
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'He nodccd gloomy courtyards piercing (he houses like well-shafts, 
whose very ejeisfence he had never suspeefed. 



"Look here, mnofer, n'a from a certain 
ncqu.ifntnncc I rmeJe Ioo{^ npo on my travels 
now feels certnln th.Tt he h^s at last invented a 
improvement of the stcam-enpinr and that evcr>'onc i- 
about U over flicre lie <jall3 it 'expansion . Doesntfha ' 
as if one would have to breathe deeper and freer? ^ 

here, in the mines of Silesia, these machines have been 5 
to drive wafer uphill by usin{» fire, fiornblowcr 
the friendship between himself and W^ait Is not ver> oo 
but they work band in band all the same — have taken 
patent for a machine to plough and pull a cart by steam- ” 
a Scotchman, Patrick blilfcr, used to driv^e a ship through 
the same way before be went bankrupt,** 

They re crazy, your Englishmen*’ broke in the other. 

Ves, if you call it crazy to push back the horizon that 
our knowledge and power" returned the watchman. 
part 1 should say It were crazy if one were to try to stopf ® 
advance of learning. Over there they are already doing 
ver 3 ,- things we are still only talking and writing about. They 
always start at the practical end.'* 

The frugal meal was finished. The modest beer-jugs 
The sun bad set. The after-gW had slowly faded. They took 
their chairs and stood them against the outside wall of the 
weihng Lombard dropped into the middle placeandmotioned 
the scholar to sit on his right. Brechtle sat down shyly, glaoc- 
of -XT'u ™ hack of his chair out 

snarlino f rt, carved a hideous grimacing face whose 

snaxUng teetb wexe boxed at bin, a. Sf in menace 

sexious as evet ulT 

townsfolk bad unconrei °”l j* common consenf, the 

Tbexe beneath the ■whUe”'-*!-^^ opted him as the civic emblem. 

rose the moon, poxiTinTil moors, 

picture. One by one the sta behfc onto the fading 

friends from the infinitude like silent 

the night was awakening At them the life of 

of the near-by spire m'ndow, siv- ^ stonework 

='"°-«-bite owl-chieks were 
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I-ookintj up into ffae tower 


*0 outscreech one aaoiher. From time to lime, 
br^ V Tbe old parent owl. an Immense 

anti faZIin fi almost alongside of iheaJ, risir^S 

^unJcin mLnYtofy'Tfar"?/'*,* oufsfaretched wings, seemingly 
could hear gnawino “ 0 “®® 

For long j r -ten-spout, 

enchantment of peace 1 ^ ” ®<Ieoce. absorbed in thought. The 
city seemed to slumber^ over all. Beneath them, the silent 
gh'mmering from some 0000^*^*** j “ tight here and there, 
log of the night wind. filayJaZ^ Above them, the sigh- 

caused the wind-vane to torn xtruZ Plonacle of the spire 
though disturbed by dreams. The f Ji''^**^*’* creafcing noise as 
over them. ‘ ” twilight cast it, ap^H 
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m "’“'''’n’v to ll>o 

"le spll^H °r' '" ««‘>‘>"’>n»>t. whccllnn round 

■clow II ’ I ""’‘'"P f'”' for l''» youniT In Uuil nest 

'crmlll ^ '"** sl'ould we be denied what the owl Is 

o fla * "■‘^ **’" “f creation? Mifjhln't we learn 

aorr lU^"^ "'ops? It looks simple enouph. Mlphtn't we 
iff ils ^ c*'some diiy — perhaps even In a few tlecadcs — (o 

, oussind tons hy the pressure of n finp.cr? 1 see that dny 

owl *^^*'*tly ns I see the moonlight on the wings of our 

jy s ouldn i we he able to lift our hundred nnd fifty 
' h#- * onsily ns nn unreasoning beast Its five? T^t the 

^ ^ right Idea and we should all be able to 

^ ^ ®parro\vs. Then we should have n fluttering nnd n 

eringl And man would have got one step nearer to the 
in heaven;* 


Jearus! Icarus! admonished the master. 

Enough of your eternal scepticism*’ exclaimed the dreamer, 
springing to his feet. Look at yonder air ocean. Sec the starry 
* y o-twinkle above us. Consider the infinitude of time 
stretching nwny to eternity before us. Then cast your 
imagination inward on the soul of man, eternally groaning in 
travail, ever restless, ever straining upw.nrds. Where can the 
limit be set to his achicvemcnl? Flying? Every swallow, every 
day, soars around my tower. And should we be precluded 
therefore for all eternity?” 


A/u;c von Eyfh 




Cofthf’r Orf^/nal rififtc from tt’f y^ar /HI/ 



L Y N C E U S THE WARDER 

singing oNTim wATcnrowLR or thu paeaci 


2um Sehcn peborcn, 

2um Schauen bcs<clU, 
Turme Rcsdiworcn, 
GcfalU mir die Welt. 

Ich blick in die Feme, 

Ich seb* in der Nab* 

Den Mond und die Sterne. 
Den Wald und das Rcb 

So seb’ icb in alien 
Die ewisfc Zicr. 

Dnd wie mlr*s gctallcn 
Gefair icb aucb mlr. 

Ibr glGcklicb cn Aucen, 
Was je ibr ecsebn, 

Es sci wie es wolle 
Es war docb so scbonl 


Keen vision my birlb-dower 
I’m placed on this bcijd'b 
Still sworn to the wntdi * lower. 
The world's my dcllp.bt. 

I Rare on the distant, 

I look on Ibe near. 

On moon and on planet. 

On wood and Ibe deer: 

The beauty eternal 
In nil things I see. 

And pleased with myself 
All bring pleasure to me. 

Glad eyes, look around ye 
And gaze, for wbate'er 
The sight tliey encounter, 

It still hath been fair! 


GOETHE'S FAUST. 2nd PART 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION BY ANNA SWANWICK 



The blind man 


flies . • 


I am blind, I bave never seen 
Sun, gold nor silver moon, 
Nor tbe fairy faces of flowers, 
Nor the radiant moon. 


Tbey speak of tbe dawn and fbe dos ", 
And tbe smile of a child. 

Of tbe deep red heart of a rose, 

As of God underfiled. 

But I learnt from the air to-day 
(On a bird’s wings I flew). 

That the earth could never contain 
All of the God I knew. 

I felt tbe blue mantle of space. 

And kissed the clouds’ white hem, 

I heard the stars majestic choir. 

And sang my praise unth them. 

Now joy is mine through my long night, 
I do not feel the rod. 

For I have danced the streets of heaven 
And touched the face of God. 

Cufhherf Hfelt 
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ARNOLD BOCKLIN 



ARNOLD BO C KLIN 

I’lONtJiU OI MOTOI.n.t_Sh flJOUT 

RNOLD Hvicclilln. (he fanimij jiainlfr. was Intr.rt'sScil fti'm 
-t A hl5 earliest youth on In the rrohler,* of lllcht. While soil 
ajounR stuJent of paintinji he constiiittcsf a f.tnd of framrwiuf 
covered with canvas, which he held over his head with hoih 
, n cood tun and floated over a fori ifleal’inns moat 

ris primitive apparatus, landing safely, hut for a few 
era cie^on the other side. In the year lB^O lioecklln. then 
*ni;ln ome.demonstraled his first perfected flyinp pp.it aUi9 
e ore opc Pius IX. In the vc.ir 16SI* alrcjuly 5 \ yr.-irs of npc, 
hecoUcclea a number of frlcnas in Florence to help him in t!m 
nstrucilon of a new anti imptovet? flylnp mncblnc. The Htfisls 
ans \on Mnrees, Landslnp^er, Santlrcutcr, /Jutiiclte. Albert 
chmidb Heinrich Wansclicr, Boccbiin*» eon-In*!ftw, Peter 
mann, the sculptor, nndi the m.aster'a own three sons, 
assisted by n couple of workmen, bulU up the .aeroplane accord- 
to Boecklin s directions and designs. Three hours* journey 
west of Florence, on the Campo Caldo, a great, empty field, 
ey built the thing up, and here, from a Ititlc bill near the 
Village of Vigliano. the trial trip was to be made. 

Boecklin bad caused three planes lying horizontally above 
one another to be constructed. The apparatus was a kind of 
box kite -with two wings and a tail, its connecting frame being 
of pine and bamboo poles. The airman’s place was between 
the two wings. These wings consisted of three horizontal planes 
lying at equal distances above one another. The middle plane 
rested on the axis, which bore the other two wings, the tail and 
the gondola. The separate planes were made of three square 
frameworks of bamboo, covered with canvas. The vertical 
supports between the separate planes were made of oak. Extra 
supports of thin wire were set diagonally. 

The tail also consisted of three planes, one above another. 
Rollers with levers attached were mounted in the gondola, by 
means of which the tail could be moved up and down or from 
side to side. Thus the apparatus looked like a gigantic bird 
Boecklin hoped to be able to stay up in the air without any 
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just a sysiemzitic use of wind pou'er. 

1 ’ ° he even ventured to speak, was to letbiniself 

from °'^^r the Alps by the South wind, in one long fl>gW 

the evening, from the plains and lakes odi^lfio 

Prohlem°*f° Baltic Sea. He thought he had solved the 

technical-H ’“•as content to leave the final 

^ o 2a£er experts to worJc out. 

the hot and ^ ^°Pe, Boecklin and his friends drove oof along 
^ay on the velk^ Vigliano, where the flying machine 

great flight Was T ^ great clumsy bird. Here his fi«t 

placable, above th ^ The sky hung heavy, blue, im- 

Not a breath of • ^ landscape. It was oppressively hot. 

It was impossibi atimng. The whole day went by. 

In the nioht cm i- ^®™Pt an ascent in such a dead calm 
in the upper air i thunderclouds gathered. Higt 

“Ot a leaf moved on”^* ^rove these cjouds before them, hot 
“Pcanny. Jhe wo stillness was 

tent on the open field ’ 

broke loose, one of fv m ‘°"’®rds daybreak the stonn 
at destroy crops and t “soan thunderstorms with hail 
-hlch jnd tear up forest trees. The tent in 

to ribbo Ibe night on 

b^hitants. bruised an^c^f ^ gr-t hailstones. Ke iu- 

rovered foe si'^ "Hag®- ^ 

^-g-cbir-^^ “-as-aii fo^ r I'eft 

A wo years 7*.». 

2j«i2ding a ^oecIJin o 

ground of fog milif, “’achioe fbt “ore bard at work 
P°wer. but Boecklin did r'^ “ mal ' ° declared 

ary workmen he wLfo ‘ Iftrco ;rr'"*‘^““‘‘lriving 

and of bis soo„ fo^C r Ure necess 

later Boecklin climbed into fulfil/ed Premises 

soon coiiapsed as foe .ind 
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i>oon after BoecUm a fs.-rn if.r t.^.f ,if htr 

in Zurich, l.ul fell ar,^5 l„«lc hir arnr. !( v .« U- 

Bo^cHln v-’a* »o r^silv Hf’ 

la observed ihat an object which U b.'AvIrf iban Mt can nnU- 
th •* poMcr of !>eatitti' *vWu‘'3 ot a fT^ol^>t uh^n 

* ( potter can beat upon a ttuUablo combinjtli^n o( plant^fl 
e came to (bis conclusion after studyini: tbe nipbl ot latyt* 
fl*» "-'bich can float, soar, sink and circle’ tt l(bot*l 

• PPinRihcIrttinjia. Mr rccopnWed Ibai tbr aUctallon of the 
P^*ibon ttUb relation to (br p!.anr of (be ttinp^ nn*st^ar\ 
cyerj, cvolullon Me endeavoured to discover tbe law 
CoverntnR (bese movements. In (be year 1.S04. be spoke of bla 
b U famous pbvtttclst, Melmbolij, lt» Herllrt Helm- 

tta ^ "^Vben he bepan (o talk. 1 Iboupbt be 

i» mere amateur visionary, for evciylhlnp be said was e\- 
P cssei as unscientifically as possible. But when 1 considered 
II r 1 'v.a3 astonished at the clarity with which 

>s painter, lacking positive mathcniaUcal knowledge, auccecvl* 
n expressing formulas the correctness of which 1 vv ns obllped 
to recofTnise/* 

On January I6lb, 1901. (be Rrcal artist closed bis eyes in 
eath remarkable eyes, one blue and tlie otlicr brown. When 
o was a young man, Boccklin is salvl to have been able to sec 
l'’e planoU with the nnkcJ eye like llHlc moons wllhoul r.-iys, 
« they ordinarily appear only when viewed throu«h a lelcscope 
How these keen eyes would liphl up to-day, thirty years later, 
if the old pioneer could but see the joyous young folk of to- 
ifay gliding on their motorlcss planes from the wandering dunes 
of the Kurische Nchrung or from the round hills of the Khon! 

Vranz Langhelnrich 


* 
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siowlv io ihr inn m lvri»trr4lini*»'rt 

c ir?cli it wa* callcJ - ^nr hl» l1rc•JVf£1l^t. He frJt mnrr 
^ iHan he hatl for vest?.! h<r Uvo empr^’enct. laiuUni;* 

at Wen forced tcv make hatl somehow rnrnufaj.’c’il him; he 
rc.i i/ed hou‘ (hr moiors In (ho n^r^hip coiild ho ma Jp oven 
^orc cf icicni; (he landinv^s i.h*-m9elvr!t had Wen b» ^implc 

lad been perfeci. No one, he tluMipht, not oven the sceptic- 
c,Npcris at the Prussian Ministry* o( War. eouUl doiiht the 
tuturc success of his airship any lonper. 

urin^ the morning*, while the motor w'as helnp rcpalrctl. 
-eppelin chatted chcerfull%‘ with friends who h ad come to I^cl** 
er ingen from Stuttgart to see him. Uv this lime a hintc csowd 
Th village and in the field near the airship. 

c liy of Stuttgart had l>ccn ohllgrd to send out a comp.anv 
o soldiers who cordoned off enough space around the 1 -. Z 4 
JO ihat the mechanics v.ouUl not he Jlsliirhcit In their work. 

The ship was cxpeclccl to resume her flichl early in the aftcr- 
ooon. There was n sll5»ht hrcerc, hut it JiU not seen, ulntly 
enou5»h to postpone the return to Manrelt. /ieppelln was 
Rotlins ready to leave the inn and rejoin the ship. 

Suddenly he heard a terrible explosion fo\lov.cd hy a scretuni 
uttered simultaneously by thousands of people on the field out- 
ride He rushed to the door in time to see the L Z. 4 only a 
few feet from the earth, one mass of flames Even before he 
reached the immediate scene of the accident Zeppelin knew 


fhafc the airship must be completely demolished. ^ 

An e 3 *c-\vitness of this tr.igcdy writes as follows. The ship, 
pointing to the south, was lying in an exact north to south posit 

ion. Two non-commissioned officers and twenty-five men sent 

from Stuttgart) were holding on to the front gondola; another 
non-commissioned officer and twelve men were hoi ing on 
the ropes. An equ.al number of men were holdinR the back 
eondola, but before the storm actually broke another twelve 

men were stationed at suddenly swept 

About ten minutes to tnre ... j -j 

J r i-T- cA .=I-rikinc the airship broadside. 1 he back 

down from the west. ^ lift- 

part of the ship was raised front 

J M e AKr. erround. The men holding on to the tront 

ed the men from the gro ^ J -ll of them 

1 1 .ar.on lifted from the ground and all ot tnem 

gondola were soon lui'- 
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jumped, even though the ship had alteady reached a 
ahle height. One of the mechanics was fataSly 3 D}ureo ? 
fall. The ship had reached a height of ahout 500 feet ^ 

dropped a hit and floated south for about half a mile. Then 
front caught in some trees and she went up in flames. 

It is probable that the explosion was due to atmospheric dis 

chargesof electricity-i t was a very hot day- which caused the iorm 
ation of sparks when the ship'sanchorsuddenlyleftfcbe ground 
Sut no one thought of the causes of the accident then. The 
exov/d maintained a deathly silence as Zeppelin w alkecJ slowly 
across the field to where the X,.Z 4 lay smouldering. The alu" 
roinoro framework and the charred gondolas were all that was 
left. Ambulances had been sent fox from Stuttgart, many' of 
the men had suffered slight injuries; a few of them bad been 
fatally injured. It was the first time that Zeppelin bad 
experienced a loss of life or limb among bis staff. He was ter- 
ribly shaken Until the ambulances and doctors arrived nothing 
could be done to relieve the suffering of these men. Every- 
thing happened so quickly. His mind was thrown into 

chaos. He suddenly looked years older and the crowd moved 
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luck- silently uhrn hr left ihr field tr* return to I'lietlrlch* 
h'lfcn nnd from there (o ManreU — liy train from Stuttp.nrt- 
As he sat In the train he realtrcJ that, .as far as lie himself 
tins concerned, the construction of airships was oirr. 

1 he City of f'riedrichshafen had tmen preparini; for a victori- 
ous return of tlic L. Z. -1. riana lump from c i'cr\* hoiisr. n torch- 
hcht procession liad hcen nrranj»cd for ihe evcnlnp nnd the 
Klnp Charles Rcplmcnl of Uhl ans. which Zeppelin had once 
commanded, was planning a parade led hy tlie rcplmental hand 
Ry the time Zeppelin’s train reached rriedrlch'hafcn the 
news of the disaster had spread ihrouph the city like wildfire. 
All the flaps had heen either removed or ptdied down to half 
•oast. The city was in deepest moornlnp. Zeppelin's dauphter 
uiet him at the station nnrl, hand in hand, she and her father 
Walked quietly to the "Deutsches llaus", the inn where honl- 
w,ays stayed when he was at Frlcdrlchshafen. 

liy the ne^t morninp, however, Zeppelin was to realize tliat 
the faith of his friends and admirers had not hecn shaken. Con- 
tributions for the construction of a new- airship came almost at 
once, lie s.aw that Ills friends wanted him to po on with his 
work. The eveninp after the disaster, a howllnp club in a small 
city in Baden sent seven puincos hy special measenper. A 
wealthy manufacturer in Mannheim the next morninp sent 
hvo thousand, five hundred pounds The passenpers on a 
pleasure boat on Lake Constance collected thirty pounds 
which was dispatched to the "Deutsches Haus" immediately. 

What touched Zeppelin most deeply were the innumerable 
letters he received from small children all over Germany. 
One little girl sent him her Struwweipeter book, probably her 
most treasured possession, with the following note: "I am 
sending you my Slruwsvelpelcr booh to comfort you, because 
your airship has been burned up" Another little girl sent her 
entire savings, four pence, so that the Count "could build 
another airship” A small boy wrote to Zeppelin to say "he 
would be glad to send the Count bis twenty pfennlge, if they 
would be useful." Their anxiety never prevented Zeppelin 
and his daughter from answering letters of this kind. Zeppelin 
was a man who was always grateful, almost surprised, by such 
expressions of loy.alty Mar^arrf GalJ.mlft, 
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training a nation of BIRD-MFN 

^ should Gcrmsn^' lavWh Imturnso *ums on c\- 

IntT n aerial navIijaJfi.in'?" he r '(claimed. rr(.r.ii. 

ridi<'li'V'”'^*^t''" ^ ll ''■»* In I'rlcd- 

dir! n 1 '?■ , ‘‘Inch' (he huildln,- of a nru 

'?* 1"*^ ’^^•’sled. 1 he Darnlor Work*, from whltii 

r> 3 Ti° Vr ^ secenllv iaaucd. wan In »!c,hl. In .all 

with ^ *he puhhc lnlrre*t In evervthtni; connected 

it-! ^s’^'^nse. But In Its present economic dlflicultles. 

' ® wise ior Oif counfrv io W slnkinj’st^ mucli rcaily 

P 3 s ad!y needed elscvvhcre. In work thni can yield no 
profit, ll^c world* demand for commercial /Jeppe- 
^ exactly nil. The market for civil neroplnnc:^ U n* p.ood 

as ne^hoade 


IfJ I alert. Snscrutnldt*. with jaw# that snapped 111- e steel trap# 
lie spoke, with lon(*jear#of experience a# builder 
] some of Germany's best aircraft, the iblck*5cl 

* c engineer looked embarrassed by my question. After lak- 
ng lime to frame .n diplomatic answer he exploded: 


Perkins, a famous lincllsh chemist was the m.an who dls- 
“vered that aniline dyes could he extracted from coal tar. 

''voisier and Bertholel, pioneers of modern chemistry, were 
hut two of the many htillinnt t'rcnchmcn \%'ho lend the advance 
guard of scientific progress. Then why did dyc-makinR so soon 
become — .nnd over since remain — csscnlially a German 
industry? Why! when we started m.ikinfj dyes, we had even to 
import the coal tar from EnRland. because Germany was then 
such a poor country that we had not even hoRun to IIrIU our 
homes with coal ros. Answer that question, and you will 
know as well as 1 what Gorman aerial enterprise is after! 
Then-.app.arenlly regrctt.nReven this short cryptic answer-he 
abruptly said good-bye and hurried off. 


For six months after this talk. I scoured Germany to find out 
what he meant, studying every aspect of its fevensh .activit.y 
in aerial research. In Eriedr.chshafen I s^ the &af Zeppe- 
lin". and Sts prospective successor, the Dornicr V^rks with 
“Do X” and the place where the famous Maybach Motors are 
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mtie. all belonpjnp tn tlic aanx" eoncftn at'il all <rr»S>-il !>' tb*' 
inUhUvconbehicCounlZrpj'fUn. Tb«-n t ^^rit to 
losecilieBsyi’isclicMolorrnwrtVoWcan*'' ov-r-ivonf salil 
JBolorsare Ibevpry ncrar of jirtfcctlon for »11 form* of llfloi; 

1 Went to Goitinpcn. «o proutlof U» titlo*‘Matlnfmal!r'al Coofti* 
of tbe World” to aco Ibo AortHlymtoical IJctoatcVi tnrtll'ito, 
where Pfofe$>orPranll has Inrlalled 1 j 1» Inpeoloo* v-lnd CAoaU 
to find out how every new fortn of aeroplane beVravea tn the 
aircurrent* Us fllphl sets tip. Tliroiii’l* vast passapes throtipb 
w'htch an automohllc could easily be tlrlven. air Is blown at 
rates up to 110 relies per bour. The models for esamlnallon 
arc suspended In the canal, tbc wind is lorned on. ami the re- 
sullinp endeavour of the model to rise or (all. to turn rbhl 
left, is measured cx.Tclly. Then an army of malhcre.'tlelitns 
attacks the figures and finds out what tUev ntean. In er 
1 talked with directors of the Lufthansa the German comm 
clal (lyinp service, went to see molorlcss ilylnp at the b ton n 
Frankfurt and .nt Poslltcn near Kfinlpshcrp.. hut 
anything that threw light on the meaning of nty rlct r 


hafen's friend's strange hint. ,, _ -_,...er 

When about to give up the riddle, 1 came upon t ^ 

in Dessau at the famous Junkers-Works. Here 
different atmosphere. One Is among business mejt^ ^^,carchcs 
exactly what they want. The uUimale aim o a unccdlhal 

is the earning of profits. Sowheo they imoui. y that 

the lunkcrs-Wotks is the only private ^'J^^" 5 ^,j,.^.„cxponsc. 
carriesonoriglnalrc5earc\i«>n®*^*^^^* xvhat secret 
it seemed that this must he the pliicc towards the 

force is drivin?^ Germany spent immense sums 

hidden goal. That Junkers mus -jqqO nicn ore employ®^ 

already is clear from the faetthatnear y ^ mcchan- 

in their service. There is one c j,.,j.oplnne was completed 

ics. Their first all-metal ‘-t 1, .ml in service. There 

in 1919. After ten years ^ i„ all parts of the world. 

are only 350 Jonkers machines fly^ 8^ ^ „„chine is evidently 

including Germany. As th 1 cannot 

quite ten years, the “"j;jtd planes, whereas the outlay 

have sold more than “ „ust have been enormo . 

for salaries, wages and ma 
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^“^".crDoX FU.neBoot 

th 

I'usiness men see in fi'’anced‘> What inducement ca" 

'’°f®ssor Junkers rJ ‘ *° ^°”g for remunerative results*’ 

® driving force in ff,* ^ ®®''®oiy'tvvo years of age, but still 
cering world before i, already famous in the encl' 

batk.vvater faeaTers rr r"® manufacturing fook 

of r' mefIL J "" Junkers- venti- 

t*3eli- 5 ^;*" ^ of fhe successes, and today 

PtlyaU fa,, is tl.e profits on 

'■“' -•-■'•“•'>■ 

191Q 1 . ^o^eorciaes on aero- 

■•P ’3”waaTiTaIj'’d''"‘ ^’gfo-allo^ ., 

'’®.mPde commeri'"" "sfi.og TC' 

^«.ves .aid the head en "^ 

®oPc.uer the world. Trat/” -th foafday 

boats on the ocean But the h-avei 

"“t the aeropiaoe h„ '“Pd g, 

ppfro„i,.4‘:;- 
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aerial fiutd Is evei^rvhere iKe iia(‘>tnVai^a •a'-vl O' oana* 

rUers an<l rJe^rtts are t%?> oVs' ai'leri. Altea t«. *‘*ori rite' fsin,**’ i;'^ 
civiIi!atinrv"tiiea«o(itane U-,a (n Iwffoi** Usr- r.«iti'. a>. ■itnU', ski! 

«iil maV,c llie of nanv rAif'* »> <“ 

ft) IVtsia for tnaisitc^, jjrJjiVji .m»l j>a»t»'rn‘er» ar*' • sjite.l h'. 

plane onlv as a matter ol cotit'te. Ir* Kr-st. CVvilnea, 

Pn fields lO.OiK) Cent alravt* sei'lnvi'l ia o*tlv Vei^xvtae a 

perilous (hree weel,s* iotirt^ry ilir^rtiylt tnormtatrj^ tt^iested l»v 
cannibals, can now be done In one bour. lo CoUietbia, ibe 
Scadta Cornpany'snirsefcice {rott» (be CndbWvri t,<tb-,*o\a. 
formerly a voyay,c of from two to tbrre weeV^. ooev irVrn oi'K 
labours. In Bolivia, ibc most .WlltoU flviov ‘-to" o‘ ""cb'’ 
o'bcrc. In crosslnt; Ibe Andes, ibere is m> cbmee of atr emer- 
gency landlnj;. wbere. Ibe icmi’cr.duie i<r trerer under I2ir' 1 • 
'‘W al altitudes ofu.om) feet tbe nit is eHtrrmeW Ifltified 
Junkers maebint‘s are uivinjt entire satisfaction. 

These, of eovicsc, are special test ensee, Tirr fen seara p.rsf 
all research has been directed tow.ards maklny, flvlny "n pavlnK 
proposition." P.,tt of lb .1 work b»s been to sindc air curtenis 
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Munich Aerodrome 


covery atilTeifr^ machines. Part has 


covery and ^V'Tu “*‘^*«es. Part has been tee . 

fecting the of markets. Part has gone in P®^ 

making what atm*enJLtr*VU problem ' 

^ plane rises, it has jf? t- Joad” great enough, Wn' 

and its fuel. Only fL itself, its motor, its pil 

ideal metal ajj **^^®g*n to doanyusefuKo*^ 

Chemical Trust at gJL I discovered by tt 

have brought the present and hundreds of ies' 

fection that it will soon b r ^ P® 

heart of the whole problem w”"'’’’" But th 

^eap enough. cconomicaTe "I ® h'ght enougt 

fb T”? a high 'J'^rable enoug 

fuel had to he found. So\7tt T Finally a chea, 

small as possible. dead load had to he made a: 

“Ail these technical problem . 

at last perfected his -crude Li”’*’'"''"*"®®®' solved 7 i L 

,.„w. a,„ 

cheapen tbe 
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motor. 3 form iiaci to W found o wUfr tatn’*' 

-^for tnsUnce* auUaldc for automvildlca and Jnwiu hc?* »o lh»i 
when this motor mndr h\* scrlo*. t!ic arroplonr v»orhi> wiU 
pci it Very clicaply, *ll>e aim i* lo turn out a nrsl'claa^ tnodetn 
aeroplane for E 100 . With ten \c.'ir» of Ufe. ihr amortbaUon 
w-ould l>c low. Within ten yrara, one lenlh of aH the worlds 
transport v-’iU be done aerially.** 

Here beyond doubt, is the answer to oor riddle. 

Suddenly the meaning of what I bad seen at I?ossittcn was 
clear in a Hash. It almost seemed a* Ibouph God bad made Gor 
many peop,rapbically to suit the kind of people that live there 
You can sec front the map that near Konipsberp Is a lonp. narrow 
sirip of land running north-east called the Nchtunp It la n 
sand hank. Apparently* of no use to man or beast. But thirty 
years 05^0, a German professor discovered that all the birds o 
passage that fly south in the autumn to wanner climates and re 
turn In the spring on their way to Russia, pass over t d» 
tongue of desert. He explained to me why'^but tbat is nnot r 
story. The important thing is that thirty years ago he set 1 
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j,„ ®e^atory there and, with a group of voung discipl*^®' I’®* 
it faerf ever since. Why? Siraply 

he Wr -"d in view atoll. But P0»' 

SonreTvs '>f ^60 

of birds all millions and millions and miliio"* 

slop. For days b *d[^ ®*^“‘8ht line dead south Suddenly ff’®- 
again. Why? *<> be seen. Th en off they all S® 

of miles over land and lihe birds could not go thousands 

had to plough their w . 1 ll ^^i’^^ootly without effort, if ihei 
stinctively, they apply fjjg fbrough the air-ocean ^o- 

Gottingen is trying principles fhal 

because the wind «rries the ^^ey fly without effort 

the right Wind. But bowO ir ^ in fact only travel in 

be made to do most of the wort T'fP 

"ow required of the 

On this lonelv soof -» l f 
teach a^: Firstrv bl^rusl^lttln 

daily. Secondly because when .a flier ‘’’-v fbere 

he does not as a rule hurt himself, l-hirdh ^ ‘’’‘= sand 

««cau&e 

^ *^hi2 spot 
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Ir **”■ ‘■Vf’ ‘■’f Oir cotU'U'!. \V|i*< , ,»nn^fU<-n 

ai Ros! i*' of’ i iff ^^•,il^l> .Sc5)■•^4 

sTcd iT 4. *" «' “ ‘5'- 

Mloerapt l-j,'*"' ‘I''’’*' r--f-«r,lra J,y il-,^ .{nr- 

mai.callv \, «<• dfn onsK.ra rr..(}f 

sequeicp Tk": V'*.*'"* ''' and trlrd (» ct'n- 

c ideal Is (n t<.,,roa«cr hird.mftfi.tfi {deni ic.il!v. 

cause (V, ^ Gcrraant svHVi tl,p spur! Instinct, cir Ik- 

scliool ' neccHalrs It. pass throiii'h il.ls 

SelTu""'- Stmplv .n «c.u.ire~es tlu- dl- 

suclil,'^ j"'" **”’ "You never l.now u.I,et> 

thea 1 ,4 come !a uicftil*' |ic cxpl'i^nr*!. Oni‘ srr* 

of u 11 ®^''^ccn t?clUn(» confidcnlJy Into *i fr.ill friirneworli 

teefh f ^ ^o!nj* up ilu>UBnnd!i of fort \n tlir 

Dafk c ^ f^yinj; for binirs nf n time rJyUt alonp the 

a storm 1 1 hoy have lost .til frar of nccldmi- They »rr 
in the clouds. 1 hey arc *hird-men*. What mni^nlficcnt 
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pilot-material for Germany's future commercial air fleet! 
think of what these lads will do when pul i„ charge of motor- 
driven niachinesi 

After all, I believe my friend in Friedrichshafen knew what 
he was talking about. 

^ ^ Carlson 

Copyright b> tho North Arntrlcan Ne\N»pa|>«r.All}anr«- 
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LINDBERGH’S FLIGHT 


A J JJAGMl-NT 


The Toe 

Oarint t) f tfh oif 

^jlrrnjn /c» hattir !••///* / <V 

I am the nnd wUh me mii»t reckon 
That farcB upon Uic \vaicT». 

1000 jenrs we have seen nevone 
Who wanls io Cly Sn Ihc 
Who ate you, nnyliow? 

But we shall sec about U. 

That still no-one shall (ly about up 1 
I am the Bogi 
Turn about! 


Lindbereh 

What you’re saying there 
Certainly needs coosldcrlot;: 

It you do mudi more of it 

Perhaps 1 shall really b«n about. 

It there is no diance 
I shall stop tiebtine- 
With my shield or upon 
Is not my policy. 

But now . 

I shall not turn about ye . 

The Foe 

stdl sreal, because 
Now you are stiu 6 

You do not know me yet. 



Now you stiJI see o ItHlc water bcneatfi yonJ 
And you know 

U^ficro is riqht and left; ot you, but 
Wait one more nipbt and one more driy 
V/bcn you see no water and no sky 
Neither your steering* gear 
Nor yet your compass. 

Age a iittic, then you will 
Know what I am. 

I am the Fog I 


Lindbergh 

Seiren men built my craft in San D.ego 
Often 24 bouts wHboiit a pause 
Out of a couple of yards of steel tubes. 

^ bat they have made, must do for me, 
They did the work and I 
Go on working. I am not alone, we are ' 
t^'ght of us, flying here. 


1 he Fog 

Now you are 25 years old and 
J-verylutle, but when you 

vouwiiirmre:s*°’''--'^^^'--- 

io-morrow nnrf *■ 

itTn 

But you there Will 
Not be 


^ t nd berg b 


Up to now it was day, but 
Comes the nigbt. 


now 
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It '"'nX'r’ • ...... . I 




(o (1,0 . '"^Inu him 

'••'n rind „ I '’iT 

no( "Jr 

is v! ^ 

Povi'e I '** •*' free on {!ic shore 

H/* J withoui a hrnnch, hut 

^ocs not fnIL 

hours this man lias not scon the moon 
l>is own hnneJ. 
he docs not fall. 

have pached ice upon his nyini*-machine 
o it Would grow heavy and poll him down, 
^ot the ice falls from him and 
docs not fall 


J3 pr/olf J3rt chf 



ABOVE THE CLOUDS 

( Innp.cliJtan''' 

E VUN ihc most cKporlrnc-J pioneer* ot l 
Imvc U.uI to admit that. owlnR to almosp'": 
a« {Ite (nttruments hUhcrlo deWsed for f ''' ,j„„er 5 »risi''? 
apt to fall. Besides this, tfrere arc una^'oW’blc o 
from (he formation of ice on (he plane or n 

even ihc hest mctcoroloRlCal screicccanon v o.a 

not cUatn’c-"Uad weather luhon 

In the very nature of thlnj;*. there can he t,ance 

af the ucsTthcr problem— flight above the is u * 

At nlfcitudcs greater than 7 miles, there exis s her 

to scienlisls os the “stratosphere o zone cotop 
from nil clouds, storms, air-eddies and other tmpe is 

flight. In the stratosphere tlic temperature, io our * 
hetv.*een 60 and OO'^F. below zero. At the poics ur 
it is S20 to<40®F- warmer, while at the equator during f 
It ia by about the same amount colder. Latitude an 
therefore work In exactly the opposite sense in the sf^® 
ns at the earth's surface. The atmospheric pressure ® ^ 
half for every increase of altitude of 2*/- to 3 miles. At a 
of 10 miles it amounts to only about 10 percent of the 't® ^ 
the earth's surface. At this elev-ation, 90 % of the weight of 
earth s atmosphere lies beneath us. so that the sun s li. 
suffers less annihilation, the shy is darker, the larger star* 
visible by day just as from tbe earth's surface by night. Thl- 
means that, during flight at this altitude, the systematic deter 
minotion of one s position by astronomical methods would 
always be possible— day or night. If flight could be conducted 
at these heights, tbe weather would only need to be taken into 
consideration when ascending to or descending from the strato- 
sphere. And in descending from an altitude of 10 miles there 
would be a circle of over 300 rmles in diameter, within which 
the pilot could choose his landing place, so that even in the 
worst emergencies when tbe engines are not funchoning at 
all, there would be ample time for noUfying the ground stations 
and asking for guidance or for locating a ship somewhere w,rg „ 
thi® more than 70000 square miles, * 
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f^niinuc rljin'r/'lK'*'' 1o»r (?,^ pin.i-t «« 

fncrr-isi f * '’'•'"'"f » tan'T. tlir B^fttrlan-- 

Indenr rl^ T » C<'m('r*iS3tl<'i» ornt lhu9 

s( a t! This WfiiKt tiiran in j'latHK* 

*0 be almt nt^ ‘’f ii'i-bt "(H.l.l i.B%r 

«y. uT T ‘*'=“ T'-* »' •" 

of over Kn '”1 planr v-iiulil tlico travel at (lie H'efd 

Berlin i v”' hour, hence u.oiih! cover Ihe rlutance (rom 

half ih"'! l" o'h lr\ 10 hnurs. The n«cenl and descent at 
affert each taKln(> hoU an h.itit noutil not »eritni»Iv 

'vot the calculation. 

altituj' tluesllon arises why the advantages of 

eultic f "Cre not recoj'nised lonp, ofo and wliat dllTi- 
Op fill * " *" "■'Oi' °f ff* adoption The answer Is that, 

man and motor have Ueen uneiiiial to tlie 
fimit J f'timan body is only capnVile of adaptiny itself to a 
D *_®”vec to the lowering of air pressure and temperature 
^ "v ng flights higher than 4 miles “nUitudc-sichncss” is opt to 
m i*” *"^*^*''*”f °f fhu reduced air density. That is to say 
h and physical efficiency declines till, at a height from 5 to 
I h I^** may occur nod finally death. 13y Ihe 

"Mationof oxygen the physiological nltilude limit c.in be 
raised by 2»/2 to 4 miles but even then, life becomes en- 

dangered at bcigbls .above from 7 to 9 miles. A satisfactory 
elution of the physiological difficoUics could only be expected 
from the construction of n pressure-Ughl .altitude-chamber 
within which satisfactory tempccolurcs nod pressures could be 
maintained at every altitude Though this seems to be nn idea 
capable of easy realisat.on-tbe pnlcnl literature of pre-war 
days reveals many an attempt at practical soIuHon--the .n- 

berent difficulties of hermel.c-scaling. pressure-maintenance, 
beating. ventllaHon. visibility, steering and instrument-manip- 
ulation are very hard to surmount* 

XT , . r fcvvct probleiTis than the man. 

Nor does the motor pro d f atmospheric 

The capacity of the ,3 „,aided, then the 

density If dcclino supplied with air of constant 

motor h e “ j Air h.as to be pumped in considerable 

pressure at aii aicu-uti 
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‘KMntitir, In-a mu/ilple turl.Inc-compressor. Years of 

work w-cre neciJed io obinin units of saK'’ 
dent Iipbtnrss, rellabfl»y. anJ efTldeorv' for beifibi^ sb®'' 
b miles. 

linppilv llie onerpj rerjolred by (be compressor can be ob- 
toinetl from (be unul./lscj xeasic enerpy of tbe motor Thed 
Imustpases le.iec (be mofor n( a tension of about 4 atmospheres 
I be tension of (be .-,!e il surface is 1 atmosphere. 


be tension of (be air at tbe ca 
or fO miles aldtiule about 0.1 atmosphere. incprc^o.e-r 
lent of tbe eshausf pases Icavlnp tbe motor srben tbe a/bfade 
m 10 miles, (s therefore much greater than at the earth's surface 
cnee, with increasing altitude, the c.shausf gases, on es- 
P' ion, can perform a considerable — and fnerensinp"^*'’”’^^^ 
^'cans of a lurbine. this u'nsfe 
O only wil/ u suffice to run the compressor but. to » certain 

nlieTi' 'li! enough to supplement the energj’ sup- 

plied to the propollor. 

ma^ air^ni*° limited financial resources at its disposal. Ger- 

teying morc^v*(oT*i being must content itself ".if 

lems For Insf- parts of tbe whole range of pro 

ly on the consL"u focussed chief- 

adequate compre-sso ^^icient altitude-cbamber and fl" 
from Junkers by t ^ *'*^®earcb aeropj ane ordered jointI> 

ochaft in eonneclion 

and the "Deutsche V i “h^oiehsverJeehrsministerium 
Cifications prepared fCr Luftfahri” from spe- 

intended for the ioboratory. not 

altitude flight but rather^r^ '■ecords in long-distance or 
experimental worlc. =y®‘omatic constructional and 

Let us hope tbat this 

until tbe great goal in view i® j-e '^“'^^^nuously furthered 

epoch in international passenger atrt'*'’" “fa new- 

it.es hitherto unattainable t«nsport traffic at veloc- 


fiansen 
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lift lo right «ohcrt Krontoia. A»h'''-" 

»n ol the Lo^^l„n GlUUnc Club. II R '' .P//”” 

orclon Enwlnnd.ChairmAn of GorUon 

Ion, The Mn.ler of Scmrlll- (h» 1 M> 

n fi I? I a n tf) 


the influence of MOTORLE55 flying 

ON INTERNATIONAL RELATI 


[ . to nccept the invitation to 

considered 'international aspects o£ 

contribute a to that useful publication 

the sport of motor^ss > Generally speaking, those 

“Passing through J^j^tion are not able to pass 

of us who are -entlv frequently, where we would 

fhrou,h Germany 

undoubtedly see interest. On the other hand, we 

prove of the « Germany all too rapidly. 

find ourselves passing 
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-'Ti no.' be•.n^ 
many a''® * 

adopted pooe 

countries. u ' ^.,501 

.-ith BriWn. K 

than in Great 
is only natural 

countrymen ot ,, {],« 

..orld ... ft» *''''flM. 

of glidingandsoarm 

ested in rbe 
of this -ovemen^^ 

Carl Maeer»..ppc country 

able words to express our gratitude for the 

assistancetbatwehavereceivedfromourtrerm ^ 

We are endeavouring to capture the won e 
that animates all those who visit the headqua er. 
Rhon-Rossitten-Gesellscbaft at the ^asserlcuppe. 
are iryang to follow the splendid lead given by the 

er of this great organisation — Professor Georgn ^ 
the world's masters of the art of soaring flight 
Kronfeld and Herr Hirth. 

If aviation is to he properly utilised for the advance 
meni of civilisation it should be truly international in char- 
acter and Icnow no boundaries. Such a siaie of affairs 
has, unhappily, not yet been achieved, hut all of us in 
aviation must strive to bring this about. Flying bas al- 
ready beaten down certain barriers and is doing much to 
foster a better undersGnding between various peoples 
by providing more rapid means of communication. 

Xbe feeling as between Fritisb and German aviators 
one nf extreme friendliness. We greatly admire tbe 




$BCce55« 3cVik\«\ Vy Oi*" 
lalUt In rrivvl>5tlc4“- 
fcckVmESJ they (Jt'tke three 

&bnce across eormiry . 
and altitude. British pilot* 

- will certainly tlo their wt- 
mosl to wrest these lecotrU 
(roEi the prevent German 
holders.bulit will he some 
long lime helotc they v.-ill 
he able to consider them- 
selves capable of compel 
ing on level terms. 

The competitions on the ’**“ that 

Wasserltuppe ntchccominv, •ter o*"’^ i'* .n ondl’^°'’’ 

mote intcrn.ntionnl rn ^ var. ^ ^ poft''^ 

ip.K„t V.P-. ".ti "■'"I,* ■■>- 

luring the old sprri the ‘'“''ir. th« 

that aivimatcd tlyiog rrr cioc com- 

a certain extent. the 

vance ot commererw i- ti*® to he “ 

1 £eel quite sur<= ^od P^°'’n„tioos to 

parativelv chenP ^Imcoa^^f ..specBve J 

rnalority-vtl^ e^X , ' -..noutrcs 


m;i;;-;t;uviii «f;u;hiin. ^ -S 

valuable factor ther ^ ^^edom 

closest CO- , is des 7 /,p- ' 


-a science tive.^ the 
ing importer' 


1 h. 





F 0 M E A S 'r 


T o W E s r 







the german family 

^T THE PARTING OF ’rMF WAYS 


^BLtcnl significance of thelJoUfievisl menace (o We»i- 
crn culture lies in a giganiic anti all etnbracinc effort 
“f World rc-conslTuction. 


It would be a superficial method of considerinc the 
subject if this onslaught were interpreted exclusively a» 
3 political and economic attempt at world cont^uesl. "1 bt 
actual purpose is mentally and spiritually so to enslave 
the world that the way may he cleared for forcing the 
8rowth of "the new humanity.” 


It is worth while to consitler Ihouchtfully what Is Iht 
chief point of attack against which the first concentrated 
advance of this revolutionary will is directed. 


It IS entirely aimed at the institution of the family. 

The German family of today is confronted 

under the most tragic circumstances, for it is “ .fT It 

as Well as an incontestable fact that as on 
is in a somewhat advanced state j eommonly 

changes have destroyed the whole order of 

accepted social forms, and w. sphere and 

family life. Catastrophes an problem only 

unemployment combined wi tbe view however 

serve to precipitate the crisis. g^jely due to economic 
that the disintegrating proce^ adequately meet the case, 
and social changes <1°®® fleets every class and rank of 
The decay of family i ® a deep seated cause. The 

the nation, and is in ic activities of the younger 

developments m ® injurious effects on health of the 
women, as well as e followed the War, are not seldom 
War and of much that 
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Cookcry-cHss in an Easf Prussian School 


ilje regrettable cause of many childless or 
marriages. But there is no doubt that the genera 
ing of the marriage tie and the consequent rfea 
educational influence of the family is exercizing 
vastating effect on moral values and spiritual siren. 

While one looks anxiously at these symptoms of decaj’ 
there is much on the other hand that might easily escapi^ 
a superficial consideration which should not be over- 


looked. The situation does not justify us in indulging 
in complaints and accusations. A sincere sense of truth 
will not allow us to c.xclude unpleasani facts. Neither 
will it blind os however to hidden sources of strength. 


The family is still here in all its states and stages. It 
ij! still here, even in the most u-redchcd overcrowded 
tenement dwellings. Even the wori-ing hoys and girls 
arc alwaS's ready, whenever their voice is he.>rd. to testify 
to what a mother’s love mc.ans to thenj. and the working 
man knows too the blessing it is to have a home lo a hid, 
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he can always return. The German family of to 
putting up .1 very stout resistance to this tremcn ous 
menace to its existence. UnJer the pressure o a gro 
ine ncetl the united will to live of the peop e i. o c 
urged forward to a fresh manifestation an 
awakened sense of family hfe 


T, . . -n i U Ir, -idmirinq the astounding sacri- 

It IS impossible to help „ 3i„ple home 

fices the working classes will • however 

of their own and the oPPf 1 , „„„erous 
modest One has only 

bungalow colonies, or thro Sunday ex- 

dens, or to see the wor doubt about 

cursions through fore life demonstrates its 

this. The German sense of tamily 
vitality even in tones of privation. 

If certainly ^he d^W 

;rr«“:X 
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The most pressing tasks for those who are trying to 
combat the enemies of our family life are, social measures 
gainst miserable dwellings, the provision of possibilitie® 
r colonies and land transference, aid for large 

les, and a practical form of fiscal legislation. 

asc f family life is the most valuable national 

asset, and no sacrifice can tit 4 

to develop it. “ preserve and 

fiujfo Hichmonn 


* 
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^•‘asont PioiMteloi'm I ftftii O .• .1 » » *> *> * C.*to«v 
^ialtluioC ] olinn n 1 «)t u r c IVutlt ti* 1^2 

toilers under a cloud 

I^ORKING harmoniously ,7c economic 

Icgral part of the German bmpi i Prussia 

od cultural development of thcl at icr an . . • 

-tl^ecradleof thePrussian ,rto plS 

>f the part that destiny had calle upon rest 

But converted into an island and is corridor, the 

of the Reich through "^"!j77ia° undervvent radical 

conditions o£ life for Eft® 

change. , j this virile population 

Separated from the German stock v^l po 

of 2,3 million people of * ^.ard of progress. Alt 

longerheahletov,alkrn*o- ^ .^3 own natm^ 
erre^y is J,” 7n- on the 700 year old traddmn 

character, iu ® 105 




f'ensioned- 
of Mohr 


■oil Settler-, Home, 
"noon A little land 


Guldenboden, 
beloncs to each hox**® 



lakes, cufet— Tte woods, 

development of GerLan^ country-in wLick the 

700years and from °° tiniindered for 

was pioneered . . Intellectual evolution 

Prussia aW TJ ^Tf determined, first for 

preserved intact. ederated Germany, must be 

It is bard for East jP 

shadow of clouds of go on Working in ihe 

tive economic work dependr”^^ All produc- 

lute secur^tJ^ And for EastP^Je^wl^ r” °f 

work is tbe maintenance of °^P''°ductive 

family. Can one sustain the desire German 

to live in face of the ever-preaent fear 

mental political andeconomicebangesm f«rida- 

imperil the existence of this isolated terf-r^^^o^ 

tilities should ever break out. would thi If hos- 

^«'rfoniciala„j 
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^^1410?* ^ «’ ‘>H' >1.>ri.-nUun; 

aurr t ' 5-liciiiUl its prop!i' prevent (he con- 

^ ors lom «h‘j.(royinp (heir nationnlttv hv force? 

hoef’T hisular position to the Influence', of 

anJ • only a people firmly jitt.ichefl to (he soil 

■sso uhly uniletl In economic anfl cultural lilc.als 
" national Indiviauallty. 

luM tl'is I’clief. Bast Prussia has .eso- 

ifsclf to colonise its teiiltory with German 
^ ers.so as to strenp^then the hasts for a uniform clevel- 
^Pmen in economic life nnfl work'. This policy has been 
^ op e in the belief that the moral worth of a dense and 
is PnPnlation, composed of settled families. 

e best safeguard against the penetration of foreign 
dements. 
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, f fliis colonisa^"^ 

Fortunately for the promotion 

scheme, we have land enough in East rnss 

for retaining the population already ^lio lef 


vince, but also for attracting home again 
East Prussia in their youth to seek empoJ® 
industries of Western Germany. gated ie. 

Thousands of such settlements have been jg^dedi 
East Prussia in the last few years. The arg ^ j^0(e 
estates, whose inclependence lias been more a 
undermined bj' the falling prices of grain on t e 
markets, have been systematically bought gf 

into colonies of 30 to 60 settlers to a village. T ® 
these settlers is so organised that each family , 

economic unit, but these families are in turn org 

into co-operative societies for the regulation of pro n 

and marketing. The capital required as deposit on 
purchase price of the land is not great. And loans 
made at low rates of interest. But the most pov er 
factor in ensuring success is the traditional German 
naciG of character which enables these exiled settlers ^ 
set to work on a piece of land and produce from it a viril® 
homestead with bouse and family, stables and animals- 
bam and harvest. 

To these pioneers of a re-vitalised EastPrussia. material 

prosperity is by no means the most urgent consideration. 

Much more important to them is the certitude that their 
wpuru and their families. 

Will the futurebringthemthesuccesssoardentlydesired? 

The East Prussian poet Johann Gottfried Herder said: 
..Lassefc uns, meine Bruder, mif t 

Herzen, auch mitten unter derWolkearbl^’ 'cem 

, • n ; denn wir 

arhe.ten zu e.ner groCen Zukunft Und lasset uns unser 

Ziel so rein, so hell, so scblackenf.ei annehmen. als wii^s 
kannen: denn wir laufen im Irrhcht und Dammeru 
und Nebek’ 

If «<3oln 


the 


nc 


ins 




TTL51T 

AN OUTPOST or \Vl,sTr.RN CUI-TU131- 

^HE Knlghls of iVie Teutonic OrJer, those ImrJy pious 
,, “’onUls of five centuries »p,o. foundea the 
^*>“1 became the town of Tilsit on the- spot host »anp « 
the river Memel. To-dny the mlghtv »pa« ^ ® S 

ouise hrldge teaches across where the hnlgh^® sen ^ , 

=>"<1 join. East to West. TlWlt Is the last outpost of W«te« 
oulfure at the very door, of Russia. ’^“‘J^’^t^s^thc unusu- 
Westward, and a very significant proof o joent 

large proportion of children learning - R In 14 classes 
schools. T.lsitha, only 535 “to^rare learnlnR English, 

of the municipal boys sch I 53 ^ POP"’ 

The proportion among tb C municipal commercial 

34 classes. In the 5 •=los=>«J’^ The spirit of the 

schools there arc 135 ® of the soil and ° 

pioneer wandering , bears brave fruits in old i s 

the mlnd-stlll town, after five hundred years 

Germany s most eas 
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t<AST PRUSSIA 
EAs-mPrroiSosT 

M FT _ 1 


■pr VERYONE ^^STERn OUTPOST 

-Ef has also learned to lo beamed to Jcnow East Pxassia 

landscapes, the historic”''^* peculiar beauty of 

rugged, sturdy an j true iie of its cities and ite 

Heathen Prussia t i-habna.H. 

the Knights of the Teuton” yo“rs aeo bv 

y-ili to Christendon. of the xchol ’ 

and castles ren^ain to .vL^ss to" --W- Cathedrals 

Ko^gsbe^ the capital of East p Prussia's being. In 

Dictate of Versailles fro„ P’russia, separated bv the 

”if' -Sr, rr" “"“it i 

castle ot the Order, wbicii 7-,^ - ^ a 

u„s.. 

.aWOTS-. o.!,- .< lb, „ J" Nog., I. . 

also a witness of strong and statesoanhlce n art but 

id cathedral of M.arien« order beep the r^tX"' 

Vistula 


an 
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«aropl* '' ‘*'“** which i* <hc mo*t eloquent 

the ‘•P-s r?. ^ tJt'iJemlandlno *nd orhllrnrj.* nature of 

Th " ' cniafHe*." 

t>rlnclnat I cafhedral* rl»c up In a landscape whose 

SCLd '* “• ""‘'‘V. Here we find the 

itebcV ]s f R°*^Re» of the roclsy Samland coast where 

^ays of land whose name was known In prey 

‘'^ehrun ” “* Africa. Here lies the Kuriscl.e 

Wwce ** tk Jdlometrcs of land, a lonp . narrow strip 

*^unea ”.1, r “*'d the Dattlc. with the mlphly wnnderlnp 

famo hlphesl In the world, with the world- 

^alryjllc }« t»ot°fIess fllpht prounds. The 

Wood * ** H’Ousand lakes surrounded by murmurlnp 

Preafe t Masuria, the land that saw some of the 

® Ql Where Hlndenburp colled 

fy half to the onward march of the Russian army, we see 
ay the massive and sonrinp lowers of the Tannenberp 
NaUnal Memorial. 

* landscape full of virptnal cliarm. Itself a focal point of 
European politics — that Is East Prussia. 




20PP0T 

A BALTtC WATERING-PLACE 


Z OPPOT C^Free City of Danzic) is the first German ^aterinC“P 
touched by ship and train on the journey towards the German 
It is an elegant little spa with an internahonal public. Its amusetnen * 
sports and musical proffratnme is worthy of any of the great EuroP®^*^ 
spas Yet the low rate of exchange (the Danzig Gulden is worth about 
nioepence halfpenny) renders a visit possible for travellers of IiEQ»tc<i 
means, Zoppot has an average of 28,000 guests everj- season on account 
of the many cures that can he taLen here, medical baths, moor baths- 
sahne baths and milk and mineral water cures under doctors orders. 


Opera performances will be given os usual in late summer in the 
famous open-air woodland theatre Here, where “Parsifal*’ and the 
•■Meislecsmger" have already been heard and Knappertsbusch and 
Kleiber have wielded the baton. Professor Hans Pfitzner will conduct 
the 1st Cycle of the “Ring dec Nihelungcn*’ on July 26th 28th and 
sort. On Aneurt 2„a 4rt, »„d 6 lb. Zoppot wood, w.II «ng to the 
siTOins o£ the Qnd t-yclo, conducted by Dr Mac von Scbillmss. 

The Sport and Aqoat.c Week m Zoppot from July 12th to July 
26th offers contests of Intcrnatioual mterest. 


Last and by meutioo must be made of the large and 

elegant Casino Houletle and baccarat arc continually played at many 
tables in the same eleainl style as at Monte Carlo. A particular h • 
of Zoppot is the woods ebicb grow almost to the eater's edge a'ff^'T 

ing delightful promenades I^Joeinc gets bored in Zoppot ' 
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Vlro. nf lIoDi.Kia, M« r t •■oVl r e 1> <• a""' Ktantor 
(rom tl>« 

DANZIG 

'VHEhec tll> of Donric. which ho» Wen a .ovrrelun •late alnce 1«Q. 
•^ha, teen a facourllc coal of fomUla (or many year, owlne to II. 
P->rUcuUtly aollchlful .Ituallon an.l lU croal economic aevciopment 
Numcrou, monomenl. renaer Danzlo one of the mo.l plclnre..l^..e 
oM place, on the Continent. What make, the.c hulldlnc», thurche. 
ana lower., .o charmlnc ana .o Inromparahle i. the wonderfol rm- 
•Polled medl.ov,al b.acl<8rannawhereln they .land The valuable trea.ure. 
of profane and eccle.H.tlcal art In thl. ancient city ^rm .n ln- 
oxhau.t.bie .ource of Information for the hl.lorlan, and the hl.lorlca 
afreet., the old lane, and alley, with Ihelr quaint xai.ed platform, and 
open air .eat, and the happy mlature of mcdtmval beauty and modern 

a. . , , , the city make it an lucai place tor 

commercial enterprise pervndlns » 

^ f > a j Vrtii cannot -vjsil the "Uuecn ot the Unltic 

concresses of any Kmo can»»v^ 

■Without heins won over hy her c arms ... ,i »t'» 

Tbe city may be conveniently reached by air, water or railway Tho 
freo city- It.elf demanda no vl.c neither for enterins or le-avlns it. 
territory A Polish vl.e .. ncces.ary, when pa.slna throush Polish 
territory' m other than ••vi.umfre.en" (free of vise.) tmins. - Motorist, 
from England reciuire a Triptych trom X:n®land to Germany ns well 
Triotich for Poland. An international driver’s license and 
:L ordrnat.donLncatlon paper, are also neee.s.ry, 

Informohon will be olodly furnished freo of charge by the Danricer 
Verkehrsrenlrale E. V , Sfadlaraben 5, Danzlc 





DO AS YOU WOULD 










new books about the polish corridor 

The Polish Corriaor ona the Consequences by Sir Robert Donald- 
-s aa^net pp. 302. London : Thornton Butterworth, 1929 — Ob‘ 
3ective, thorough, and containing good suggestions foe reforms. 
Eastern Frontiers of Germany by Ren4 Martel. 7s, Od. net. pp. If? 

London. Williams a Norgate. 1930 — A careful study of conditions 
T-. astern Europe by the best French erpert on the subject, 

Der Riss ,m Osten (TheRent in theEast)by Werner-Rades. RM 3.-- 
PP IbO. Berlin: Wirlschaftrpolltische Gesellschaft, 1931 - The besl 
erman publication Text under maps and illustrations in English. 

Trend by R B Hansen. Foteu-ord by A MuIIci. 
os 6d net pp 9-2 London Allen & Unwin, 1928, - The work of 
a t^rman-American with anti-Polish views 

BL n nf Poland by W. K Korosf owetr. IQs, 6d net. PP 318 

stii' n — A hlstorjT of the foundation of the Polisti 

•t'l p t ^ r w’ho fnkes a critical attitude towards Poland 

*’P 320. Londoni Hufcbinson 
bP-hon Ob7ec?r on the Gcnnan-Poltsfi 

Brifi»n j iL of <»rcat and complicated matters, 

London Melh ^ ^ Po'son-Newman. 10s. 6d net pp-276. 

America and th ^ • ^^30 — Good.objective, cautious Judgments, 

PP 403 NewY Flahcr and 5. Brooks $3 50 

7ns but 007^7 -., - Treat, of American-Polish reUt- 

German-PoliaK 15 information from Polish sources 

3. no. 12 Conf -,1 ^**'*"' Pohej- Association, 3?t27. Vol 

ns on y material, expressing no point of \'lew. 

-d the Peace by Proeller. 6d nei. 
The Germans In Poland h . t ^ German Publication 

Willing, JJ Norgatc, J9 oV_’'a r-'*”"''**' ® PP 18. London- 

Sufferings ,.f Easier r' ^ German Publicafion. 

^ -30 PP,QL Berlin 

Lindou •>'>• 6'-- PP.104 

vr'lf Theng^ r il In Pari, 

Vladimir Po))sl„,,f “"‘‘‘■f ‘be,eahv.,Auo..r../n 1 r 

Applel..,. a Co 19-10 S 1.50. pp 203 ton ^ 

e.lirr Poll.t,„fI iL'.V . »nti.Oe,ma„ l""’ 

'n fJiirtr .t Jiv the Russian 

^ «Or* „ I iBirs,*' 

AnlhelegV..fI ...rig„ Opl„I„„, ,. „ 

pp 2ii 270 RM .1 ~ M. . 1 . '^"‘dorOur.llee I s, 

^ 77 ^ :drf 
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In (Ke Glut? Moiintain* 

beautiful SILESIA - romantic BRESLAU 

I^HOSE who come from Englnncl or Americn to pny a visit to 
Germany almost Invariably content themselves with passing 
Ihrougb western and central Germany and completely overlook 
the fact that the cast also, and above all Silesia. Is characterised 
hy the extraordinary beauty of Its scenery and its towns. Silesia 
combines every kind of attrocUon that can bo found in Germany. 
Of its mountains— the highest in Germany excepBng the Upper 
Bavarian Alps— the RiescnBcblrec have an alpine character. 
Others rival the famous Black Forest and the Thurlngian Forest, 
while its towns, ancient castles and art-endowed monasteries 
compete for attention with those of western, southern and 
central Germany. Its luxurious forests, often almost virgin, are 
unique in Germany. Everything considered, Silesia may justly 
claim to be one of the most beautiful provinces of the Reich. 
From the Saxon frontier southwards to the romantic source of 
the Oder, there is a mighty chain of mountains called the 
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In the Waldenburc Mountains 


Sudeten. Here is found the choicest Silesian scenery* 
mountain ctiain is 200 "kilometres long an^ conta'ins a 
number of celebrated baths, fresh air resorts, ancient 
castles, monasteries and pilgrimage churches. 

First in order of the Silesian mountain chains are the Ricsen 
and Isergebirge, Of them all, only the Riesengebirge, wjf^ ^ ^ 
picturesque gorges of the Schneegruben, the Grossed 
Kleiner Teich, its celebrated valleys, its gigantic granite peaks 
like the Schneekoppe (the highest in North Germany} over 
1600 metres high, has alpine character. But the IsergP^^*^6® 
mountain scenery is also very impressive -with Sts 
melancholy forests, its lonely moors and its romantic gorg®®* 
The Stolpichschlucht served as the inspiration for the 
of the Wolfsschlucht in the opera “Freischiitz”. Many vi^sitors 
go to Flinsberg in the Isergebirge for the treatment of heart 
and nervous derangements and for women’s diseas<^s, to 
Schrelberhau, to Krummhuhel, to BruckenhergAVarmbrunn 
(for rheumatism, gout and Ischias), to Hermsdorf in the Ricsen- 
gebirge and to Spindlermuble on the Bohemian side. 
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In the 


tKc o\d U>wn» wotlh vIoUlnK moy l>** mentioned Gorlil/, 
"Hh U, chatmlnp UenaUsance lmUdiou«- Ulrecl.WrR. llm tiUrt- 
‘"R point (or trips to the RlcscnRel>lrpc. Sclimlodeberp. I.ioUau. 
Landslrut in the nclRhVmurhood oC the rlc!|Iy-ornnmcnted 
“onaslory GrOssau and. in the Wshly romantic BohcrU-a rbach- 

Roldrse, the Renaiss.ance town ot l.o,^cnl>erR tI,o vcry-c evated 
Goldherg and the (ertress city of liolkcnhaln with the two 
strongholds Bolkoburg and Schweinhausburg. 

Continuing past the Riesengebirge we come ‘ rtlt 

r , , 1 • „ fr,vcr 1000 metres bigh) with their 

turger-and Eutengeb.rge recalling the most 

romantic sours, full of precipitous slope , b 

antic spurs, i Here also are many popular 

Celebrated parts of Thuringc • ra j i u 

eienrateu part resorts sucb as Bad Salzbrunn 

^atering-places n * catarrh in East Germany, 

(tbe greatest m^ed.cm „„d gout troubles) 

celebrated a J-Jochwold not far from the Burstenstelncr 

V ^“dtLLteresting castle of Eorslenslein. Gbrbersdorf, 

I itT^gbly-romantic siluaUon, is celebrated as the resort of 
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those with pulmonary troubles. Of the tow ns* jjgnborg. 
are worthy of mention: the industrial town ° ^ ounW“ 

the old-fashionedi Friedland, starting point for ^ c ^ 
towns of Adershach and Wchelsdorf almost . I tower 

own way. High above the Bergsee of the Schiesie 
the ruins of Kynsburg, Here the Eulengehirge joins 
of the Sudeten with gigantic boulder formation an 
abysses. One approaches these mountains from o 
towns of Schweidnitz. Reichenbach, Frankenstein an > 
Eulengebirge itself, the old fortress of Silberberg. 

Following theEulengebirge comes theGlatzergebirge, a range 
of peaks 900 metres high, which, pierced by deep. 
wooded ravines resembles the Black Forest of South eirm 
Many of the baths of the Glatzgebirge are very famous, 
instance: Altheide (for heart and nervous complaints, wom 
diseases, rheumatism, gout, kidney and digesBve 
well as catarrh of every kind), Kudowa (for heart, nervous, ^ 
and kidney troubles and diseases of women), Eandeck 
women s diseases, nervous disorders, gout and rheumatism, 
diseases of the bones and respiratory system, skin disorder 
and anaemia), Langenau (for heart, nerv'ous, female complsl*^^’ 
rheumatism, gout and ischias)and the fresh air resort of Wolfels 
grund. The town of Glatz with its donjon, its treasures o 
baroque and renaissance art and Habclschwerdt resembling the 
Bavarian Rothenburg are both much visited. Above the baths 
of Glatz rises the Heuscheuergebirge, a sandstone chain, very 
rugged and with highly interesting rock formations. 


Silesian mountain dbains is the Altvater- 
of however, is for the most part 

Bad Zmeenhals (w.th medical institute for the treatment of ail 
hinds of ailments). Round about the Glatr» ® f'”' ° , 

Waldenburgergebirge is a charming bill counV^“u lb 
famous old towns of Munsterberg. Nimof.! b V, 
richly-adorned monastery of Heinrichau. ib y *^^® 

(over 700 metres high), the sacred mountain'^ of 
described by Tacitus with its 4000 year old prehistoric 
works and many other things are well worth visitin ®feoce 
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Inlentely inlerciUnR Is rn^L blras. nnd 

whose nclRlibourhoocl Is rtchly*<lc” Then 

>'>'‘rxr„rLl, vn. 

too Ihetc is the Gtanhercer country Gloenu Is the 

nkllomctre lone Schlaxv nsec, mo Beuthen-on-the- 

interesting ducal cities ot Liepn . > ancient 

Oder, Upper Sdesia with >'’ ""s.Io'sian Rome") re- 

towns o£ Neisse and Patschkau (called surrounded 

sembUng the celebrated Rothenburg an . There are 

with stone walls, immense gales an ® Gustav I'reytag 

Oppeln, Kreu.bur«. the birthplace of the poet Gusta 

and the busy Brclllurthe capital, is specially 

Of all tbc cities of ‘ “e most beautiful capitals of Germany 

interesting. It is one o ^tant commercial and industrial 

and is the largest an m inbabilants). The old gabled 

„ly of Eastern Germany -..ity", the Rathaus-that 

patrician houses ^^^hileetureofthel4tH_16ll' centuries, 

celebrated piece ot Elizabeth, the old patrician 

the “jehty^YYarwith its magnificent monuments, the Doro- 
church ot l^resis* 
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thcen- nnd Vinzens-churcbes (grave of ^uke 

hero of fbe baffle against tbe Mongols) the ^ 5 ^^ 

its ortisfic monuments by German an ® rich IV- 

magnificent church of the Cross ferave of Duke He 

the Minnesanger). the mighty Sandchurch. these tbre 

to form a picture of unexcelled beauty, ^ 

buildings of Breslau including the University and M 

Church, the picturesque Weissgerberole made fatuous y 

novel of Gustav Freytag “Soil und Haben 

recalls the proud and prosperous past of this old cen e 

commerce and culture. 

In recent years, promenades have been laid from the ancieo 
“city** to the famous Scheitniger Park crowned hy the Liebi s 
hohe and Holfceihohe. In Scheitniger Pariv: are the gigaotic 
buildings specially erected for the celebrations of the centenary 
of the War of Independence, the Centenary Hall with the 
second-largest dome and organ in the world, the Exhibition 
Euilding, the Terrace along the lake with the 800 metres long 
pergola, one of the most imposing promenades in the world, to 
which recently the Messehof, with seating room for 25,000 
people, has been added. Quite near is the beauBfuIJy laid-out 
Zoological Gardens with a fine collection of animals, also the 
new stadium with the most extensive playgrounds in Europe, 
the bathing pool (Eeerbeutel) and the new residential quarter 
of Zimpel-Bartheln. Industrially, Ereslau leads in manyindus- 
tries, notably in macbine-maJcing and textiles. Life in the 
city is exceedingly pleasant, the people being noted for their 
sociability. Tberc are many good theatres, concerts, museums 
etc. providing entertainment and instruction. 

Silesia, with its high mountains and its eastern situation is 
an excellent winter sport countty, SkMng, boh-sleighing and 
ice-skating are cultivated at all its mountain resorts. Every 
winter, great contests are organised. Even in the larger cities, 
skating contests are arranged. 

Further particulars may be found in the little booklet 
•‘Beautiful Silesja furnished gratis on demand at any travel 
bureau or hy post from • Verfcchrsamt. GartenstrasseQS. Breslau. 

Gears flal/ama 
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n»k..n Pfrlac.. 


STETTIN 

TJic CiATr.WAY or nm nAi/ric 

** capKal of Porocranln, ontl has about 270,000 
Sca ” ^ ’*^^^** It l!c5 barely Ihlrly-lwo miles from the Bnltlc 
^ "■'l^cly-branchlnj; river Oder. The city and horbour 
important as transit station, but have 
to recommend them to the visitor for n shorter or longer 
® No town is better adapted ns a centre of the charming 
country separating the purely inland towns from the bathing 
2*030^5 on the Baltic const. There arc plenty of comfortable 
direct trains to Stettin from Berlin (only two hours by express). 
Breslau, Hamburg, Lubcck, Danzig and Konlgsberg. There 
regular passenger and freight services with good connect- 
ions to Finland, Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark and all 
North Sea, Baltic and Mediterranean harbours. There are 
fl‘ght services between Stettin and Berlin, Danzig, Konigsberg, 
l^almar, Stockholm, Oopenhagen, and Oslo. 

Thanks to its old Baltic experience, its favourable geographi- 
cal position.and not least to the perfection of its harbour, which 
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is laid out on a very Jar-o 

°”‘=® "“““■ 

self ,nto the n,ost important trafL 

Stettin,s Germany’s greatest 31'" r" 

largest port Stettin harbour ofe P"**‘“’* 

ingahare of public attention. ^°"ii"ually increas- 

Europe-the traffic routes arteries of Eastern 

y connected unth all the gceat Lff Sfettinisdirect- 

ibe harbour and the r, vo. OderTa ""a -"W- Both 

Tlfilid'^Ts"’”* •-* Jffl *° 25 feet. 

fulfilled. It IS a fact that Sbl„ " ^“'^bour are tb^r- f 

., U,. port o( •'■■P. frp. p„. pnt.-" 

The spacious and extro 

ore a sight worth seeing 0 ^^ harbour nnn„- * 

and inexpensive turnorL "1 7 guaraTf ““"r" 

is thefree harbour, opened In'Tsw ’ i" of Ltl 

the reception of oversea traffic A ‘^“'’oted !„ jj, 
only one of its hind in Europ J;. f," bu,tC":/° 

stories high, over six hundred feet in ie"^ V*’'"’ "'“''a'-ouse 

feet broad. Theuarehouse ,, built onetrclr^" " '‘“"‘'"d 

^ns 


*<jarpyant». ifxd<i*lve o( lli** indlny 
^’^nlcal Nun-prmisollirt 

’* '^ranc <’f Ifn' mo*l wc'Jfm «le>crli'lioti, »uch 

*"2 cran " capable o{ mUlnp 15 tons, coal nhooU. float- 

Harbe, ’■‘^■•'Ipcraior plania nml so on, nil altl In plvlnp, Ibc 
■■> truly unl.ju,. rbaraclrr. 

of jjj '^recant! trsile have capeclally floo«lslip<l on accounl 
^^^Iron barbour. In Stellln and 11* Imincdlato 

®‘orJ:s f ®"d «blpyard». ccmenl. Iron nnd other 

and b paper, cartlboartl and supar factories 

tlie F f "^ben there Is the Stoewer ntitomoblle wotbs. 

ftros' r various ship oxcnlnc 

j^jy ts available for Industrial and other economic 

'^orits to any e\tent desired, pood sites, with or without 
Q aid on Or Immediate access to the railway. Outside the 
21 tconllers, Crccho-Slovabia, parts of Poland, Jupo" 

^fa, Hungary, Austria and Poumania bcloirp to Stettin's 
economic hinterland. 


“t Stettin Is not only a propressive port and Industrial 
"<at It aljQ Jjjij many other features of Interest. V.irylnp 
and manifold are the charms which allure the visitor and send 
im away filled with endurinp memories. 


There are many pleasant parks in the Interior of the town, 
broad avenues and fine wide streets, as well as many a pearl 
of ancient architecture, not to fotpcl Intcrcsllnp specimens of 
'oodern building. We should mention the castle of the former 
dukes of Pomerania, the church of St. James', (in one of the 
Pillars of the organ there is a small casket conhalning the heart 
of the halladist and composer Carl LoeweJ. the Town I'fall, the 
Provincial Courts of Justice, the Berlin Gale and the King’s 
Gate as well as the Hakcn Terrace, one of the most famous 
lald-out parks in Germany, affording a glorious view of the 
Old Town and the harbour. Museums, theatres and other 
places of instruction and amusement as well as numerous ck- 
cellent hotels and restaurants provide for the physical and 
mental well-being of the visitor. Everyone is surprised at the 
beauty of the town with its green spaces and parks and its new 
modern residential sections. The woods reach to the very 
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doors of the town. The most 

are easily reached by means for o 

circular tours of the town. Ukesandwafetcoorso*' 

siderable distance by lovely woods, hi s. ^.jl^ges fav- 

as well as numerous easily reache su 

cured by excursionists. for a feW hoo^s* 

It is worth while to stay in Stettin, no on 
but for several days. Won’t you come an 

Information of every kind from ^“"^'^“athe ..Steth”®’’ 
"StadHsches Verkehrsamt. Stettin, Ratbaus. 

Verkebrsverein, Berliner Tor 5. 



KnocKcr .T i ihe Porlnl of 5l M-irj 
Chvrch. Stettin 
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H A U C { 5 { T licr U K' L A N n 
CATIillDRAi.S 


^ *'’'■’ i nfJuK JTl *" J.-'.-iuh Ui.f 'r^iion 

hnvr tnaftt# ,tf IUi(^-'> l imr** 

^ i{*Ai TOi^T** nnmrf*ni9 «*% hmjvt<'» of 

^n«fan^ .( Itfral mw (v^rltapfr (vf fovmU fhan 

iniern-'f ^ triany a i>t»i al^lvov ffll a -tUUm 


0 

nv'a 

30 


’• *“’»»»> « »>\»vu<' «>ui aiuvcv it-n A 
oRcn ^***^ W)i«f»lar'Otl /ra! «>f ^■»|i>iJi» trformrmi, 

fht: 

^^nh Gr 


**'5{(| t — *•'•« i'#Mi •-%• /^»>ai «u v»*'»i»» mo* iT^T'r p» 

''MtJow (L •‘“'■‘f'fv \it-tf or ft (mf Notinaii 

V»-„ ‘’''"i'ln. »o trll «( r^,l ,;t.Mlr*. 

fmany tvo» »tlptnfil\y a Janvl <t( tnK'rrjturftu# cplpn 

tr.4«.^„.) ..1 


Ufs, j otlptriftlly a !anvl of ttiK'rr>turou» coton- 

“-itie* ^vc "Uh ir.'KlItlon*. H \v,t» o Inml \t.lioii<- c(tn*< 

fravp|(t.j^*^ 'j ’» ovfrjipan oni! u Itofo morch tnl* 

ihe ***"' ''■‘’fl'l nrtt!wi:>rr> rcccpUvp o( fprclyntdcdo. 

^ UfC'V rich ami pou'rrftil, Ihclr y.rnlrfiil foiinder* 

Ih wished Ici do (tlory (o God lit a manner worihy 

and®*^} ^ "od the hc»l tt as none too pood. Uullder* 

^ '* ®’'^* sometimes rose on the motlicr soli and sometimes 

®t<=hcd from nfnr. The rivalry helwren Irndlnp nelplf 
ours found expression in their huildinn: when one of them 
'“ccccded In a mlphiy, massive and impressive hulldlnp of n 
now design, his nciplibours far and wide were vers' apt to copy 
‘ ' nn'l so we pet the •'scries," in which. uoforUmalely. the 
^PylsU usually succeeded only In wcnltenlnp the original effect, 
”et how mightily these builders often did succeed ! Two main 
tendencies were at work — the overseas idea In the Hanseatic 


cities, drawing a measure of inspiration from England. Inter from 
Holland, more rarely from Ernnce; .and the monkish buildings 
inland, where the churches erected Vty monks of the Oistercian 
Order, as in Dargun, a tine example of Perpendicular, frequently 
betray English influences. 

It was the lack of building stone in the immediate vicinity 
which led to the building of brick churches, and it is the glory 
of their builders that they did not attempt tire effects proper to 
stone in the new medium, but created new effects of their own. 

The technique of building in brick came from Upper Italy 
and the credit of introducing it into the North seems, in spite 
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of certain tentative efforts in Brandenburg, to belong - 

Waldemar the Great of Denmark and bis cbancel/or ^ 

Absalon of DoskiJde. Immediately after fol/owed bis 8 *^^^ 
rival for the mastery of the Baltic, the Saxon Duke Henry 
Dion, By the year 1200 a number of great brick churches 
in course of erection. As Dr. Werner Burmeister poitiis ou 
in bis beautiful book ‘'Norddeotsche Backsteindome , (Dent 
scber Kunstverlag, Berlin, 3930, splendid photos by Albert 
Denger-Patasch) from which our material is taken, the very 
severity of the brick catbedral, the very necessity to refrain 
from elaborate carving, such os tbe builder in stone isnaturally 


tempted to indulge in, agreed with the sterner Northern nature 
of the builders. Bizarre, fantastic forms, a lack of harmonious 
rounding out, a certain inner conflict — all these are typical of 
Northerner — hfs main aim is massive vastness rather than 
and the great space of the nave without div'islons was 
” *. ^0 his spirit The wonderful Alarienklrchc of Dobeck, 

roic song in stone" was the first to adopt the French 
that -lira svstem. but since the builder was an architect 

' ii_ t 




rcsuitvras a masterpiece which CKcltcd emulation 
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(St !» csrlkr th-in Golhicwotl- In Bfui-c'.. UttrcM n, Ghent) 
»n<l henceforth uc flm! mnny h»tlllr*» In the cn-.»t town* a* 
comhtmilon* of IkhU lyr<-». whrrra* tho Hm "!»> the 
Open nave persisted In the Inleiiot of the countiv. 

Vast In their proj>otlion». Improjslve .anil ptonlnp »«e ^ 

Preai churches with their re»\ wait* and the rest **''' * . 
teooden lilce— in the Ijeftlnnini’ the roofs were o ea( 
oopper. but it wn» soon perceivest ttsut a unity of on i ur • 
"tore effective nnd a* earlv as the tSlh cenlurv. \\ Ismar anc 
Danrip. Thorjs and Itreslnu atl covered their too s wl s 


«ooden tdes. 

Jnlhe Marlcnlitrchc of New Brandenb«f(t. linRt'sf' tn 

is to be traced in Use broml Wonl cbolr ant t sc \v so 
outer decoration of the naWe-end 1. Norman in f ^ 
roselles. rliomboicls nnU running 

of insolalin^s Use church in Us ossn preen Germane 

..ch .i .j. a,.,„ oi "S' 

the cathedrnt Is nUvays pUntcu i 
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, jgtracb ffo® 

houses, which jjlvcs it a certain intimacy, hu 

dignity anti old-worU charm. The brick portals o ^eticcat 

are not vast and filled out with intricate 

and relatively small in proportion to the spaciou- Qjjhcr^^' 
here again we see English Innucnce'— ns in 
Stralsund— -with its flat Tudor nrehes. ^ 'stet 

A glory of the Electorate of Brandenburg is ^^ad* 

Chorin — also originally a Cistercian monastery an s 

form according to the laws of the order. Aitni^fi 
ruin, tbe ancient splendour can sUH he traced. rJer • 
near-hy cloister of Lchnin, the ahbey church, \^ho-e 
spirit is in absolute contrast to French Gothic, is a 

Professor Burmeister says, with '*tbe mysterious Ker®» 

foreign beauty.” No doubt about the English influence 
and since the monks were accustomed to exchange v^ 
exercise tbelr talents on foreign soil, it Js even possi ® 
thearchitect of Chorin was an Englishman. Be that as i 
there are enough pleasing reminders of home to remove 
sense of strangeness in these otherwise so German abbeys a 
minsters. All ecclesiasHcai Gothic in North Germany from 
tiamburg and Etineburg (round pillars as in Salisbury catb® 
dral) to East Prussia and Livonia, is related to the glorious 
English church art of the 13 th century. -Konigsberg and the 
wonderful Ivlarienburg roust he remembered. Erauenburgi E**®^ 
X^russia, even has an English ground plan and an Engii^l^ 
vaulted ceiling. In Rostock’s Jacobikirche, in the buttresses of 
the Jacobikirche in Thorn and the English saddle roof of the 
ITarienkirche jn the same city, in beautiful Sebwerin (Exeter, 
Ely) in Slargard s Tlarienkircbe in Transition style, with a tiuu 
Norman triforium, the English traveller will find the touch of 
home. Even without such fascinating parallels, every lover of 
architecture must he charmed by these mighty works, expressing 
citizen pride and power as well as religious aspiration, with 
their warm red exteriors and their great interior expanses of 
lioht and shade, their vast soaring columns, their strange admix- 
tnre of majesty and simplicity, or what has been aptly called 
e.xpansive power of space.” so characteristic o£ German 

Gothic. Hans 
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CHURCH OF doberan. meckeenburg 




Rural Women’s School. Rolhenburc o/T. 

RURAL WOMEN’S SCHOOLS IN GERMANY 

^HEREis a special type o£ school called “WitUchaftUche 
V u Lands” (of the “Reifensteinet 

Verband ) which stands fora very iotereslingpartofeducoiio''®* 
and cultural work in Germany. 

in'^h”"* li>e country, all of the® 

a»y hum t landscape. Some of them were speci- 
chanced into Some fine old nunneries have been 

cells of the girls now living in the 

arched vauUsrUs::fLuLu." 

wo^kLhty tavTl""" ■='‘“''’*’=‘1 I<inds of home farm- 

groups, each group spendingacertain time m Leh ki'^d XoL 
i„ ordered succession Besides the Practical lork thLc are 
courses in science and economics to acquire IheoLt Ic ILL! 
standing for th«i -ork done, some social courses (IheLToX 
hnvc “Kinderg.irtcn for practical work) course, i ' schools 
td handicraft. The g^rl, live in boarding houses nnd’^hTvL”! Lr 
^,,.„adminlslrai!on. Each group elects one girl a, leader, who 
has to represent the •'’‘'"’t’' wishes and ideas of her group 
There i» fellowship in work and pl„y. ’’ 



iian } offer several eoxiri*e!t of (nsinuMion Tlu* vora- 

a education tlealf x^Uh t!»c iralnlnj’ of teachers of rural 
tralnini* of counirv houuckecj'^'rs 
^ es i\e and n half (o year# to hecomc a teacher- one vear ol 
me economic scliool. duo years of pracdical apprenticeship in 
^ra households, iuo years of tralnlnp in n "Wiilschafthchc 
year of apprenticeship in tcnchlrn’ — The 
o hecome a country' housekeeper Is shorter anvt less c\- 
'**• t'Vo years of apprenticeship in rural households and 
>car of work and learning In a “Wirtschaftllche Frauen- 
c 'u e, "J hen the Rlrls m.sv become mnnapers of the household 
o csdadcs or in InsUtutos of any kind. IJcsidcs the vocational 
*’•* ninjt^ there Is a one year's course just for (jlrls who wish to 
Gc some training In home economics, who want to become 
Rood housewives or who lhir»k that the traininR and the cdu- 
these schools m!j*ht be of use in the future, no matter 
^^^iod of profession they arc jioinR to take up. 

been proposed to make Ibis year of women s training, 
Rrauenlebrjahr" as it is called, compulsory for all German 
girls after leaving* school. This w’ould be a very bnppy solution 
of the problem of piv’inp an etjoally {’ood education, at least for 
one year, to all pirls. The "FraucnlcbrJ.ahr'’. spent in a “Wirt- 
scbaltlrcheFrauenschule" In the country, pives pupils the bene- 
fit of a healthy open-air life and contact with the work and 
needs and joys of country life. LofU Matichc.^ 
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HOW SCIENCE 

IS SOLVING THE FOOD PROBLEM 


O NE hundred years ago, the density of population in Ger- 
many was 50 persons to the square kilometre. In 1910 
had become no less than 115 By 1927 the density hod risen 
to 130 To cope with the problem of feeding this rapidly- 
increasing population, the soil was being taxed to its utmost 
yielding capacity. Nevertheless, even 20 years ago, the popu- 
lation had outrun the agricultural productive power so that it 
began to be necessary to import foodstuffs. 


During the past ten years, however, the situation has become 
incomparably more difficult. As a result of the war. the area 
of Germany was reduced by nearly 15 percent. As the total 
populahon before he contract.on was over 60 milhons. the 
proportionate reduction of the total population would have been 
at least 9 m.lbons In reality, the population of the Reich is 
„nly 4 milhons less than before This anomaly is due to the 
fact that the ceded areas consisted "mainly of sparsely.pep„]„.. 
aoricultural provinces. Thus the density of population under 
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Int 


'*' *<*♦ m .• *!'i ^ L 

SoB.im,. I "•**'*' iSrl,,-,!^ .tU 

no Ir.i i! * t^rttt-Bfvi- It h- iav ti> tir.p.nt 

t^rl<!iaraa;i » •A.itlK ol' I'orf-icn 

* 

'j'fc'i ijjjj Kioto aitjj itiptv l}io mapeillit.lr of ihf oalional 

sir.cj IPJ 2 , Ilt.\rs Ifir (iputrt ttio-.v-ini' f!t<- Snrtoatr 

iHn amou»f „f a.t.fiUal frrtlllrot. In nto. 
lor 10] -1 


^^.CCK) i 


S5O.O0O 


ions XUropnn 


J<>->' >f> 

•lOil.lflHf ton* Nlltoj’rn 


1“'’*' Pl’osi'liorlc Acia 5(iH.llOO ton- Phosplurric AcUt 

l,t>[)30o3 70(t,Q0iHons PoIhsU 


ions Lime L5na.0Wf tons r.lmc 

io ,ay. 


WG 


over, l^jc isum o( money spent c.^ch year 


'vas ^^orill(zcr» ia ioctay praettenUy thr *tiimc a> H 

of ' •■'R'’~"oi'nui M 50i).000,00n. Throu]?!. ihe adopllon 

Pfod larpe ocnle manufacture, llie costa of 

^ iiiivc linen considerably lowered. But much more 

lhal the Increased utilisation of artificial 
'zcrs In nflrlcuUure has actually cheapened the cost of food I 
ne kilojiram*) of nltropcn and the correct proportions of 
On .1 phosphorus will yield tn Germany an averaRo of 


20 kll 

40 kil, 


ORrams of grain. In practice. It Is usual lo spread about 
ograms of nilro{»cn over one hectare of land which corres- 


ponds to 2 centners of nllralc-fcrUllrer conlnlnlnR 00-pcrconl 
of available nltroRcn. This results In an Increased Rrnln yield 
of 8 centners over that from unmantired land. XokinR 20 double- 
centners of grain os the average yield per hectare from culUval- 
ed land without ferlili/crs. this means that no less than 28 
double-ccnlncrs may be harvested from the same land when 
ihe right fertilizers arc used. The fertilizers cost RM. 37.60. 
When grain prices arc, say, RM. 18.— per double-centner, the 
extra yield is worth RM 144. — . That rs lo say, a profit of 
RM 106 40. So that the cost of production of the total harvest 
of 28 double-centners was cheapened by M 3.80 per double- 
Centner. 


•) 1 KtloRrom « 2*/s lb» The German ZtnCner (Cen(ner) {» approxfinnCery 
1 cwt A Jouble centner 1 0«tnta1. 1 Hectare « 2‘/* acre*. 
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'™“=nse national effort of ibe past teaye^'^; 
ffcvoi “‘^companied hy correspondingly ^3®^ - 

creab-^^”^"^ 3elf-er-ident One of tte many 63°®°“-' 

"•ffich r* ° days is tbeLeuaa niirogea-Ssaboa'f^ 

nitrocerT™ =^“05^ 500.000 tons of 

to certain ^ forms each with iis special a^ap 

Leuoa *i 

3 t £,ucJ^ 5^ 1 , ® realiy tie offspring of the 

the oiirop ' '^^““t 50 kilometres to the north of *“ 
''"anarojdjj j plant o£ Pjesterifz where black caloi* 

nospherje nib- f’-'’ the combination of calciom carbi*®^ 


ts the nitrooe o " f’°Pt 50 kilometres to the north oti^' 
^y^namjdis "j ^lant oB Piesteritz where black calc 
^‘^“oapherje nit f’-'' the combination of calciom carbide^ 

.^I’oce. In coal-mining areas, there are pfaotj 

coal is ^^^"'.^^°^J^°^^'^^tiUslion.tbenitrogenConbi^’^ 
escape ^’^J°to ammonia, while for some yc®*' 
been“ furnaces of the beay 

A^r?' 

nltro* ^^tisfy P^cesses. Germane has not onli 

'’'■‘^ogen yt" ^I'cady agricolfo^ 

"P^^OmiHioi^' ^^®tmpert 5^ °° 400.000 tons o- 

as th pec year J. ^^‘'“^tpetre cosfa'ngSOyeaf® 


t®Port o7^ °° 400.000 tom 

es per y^^^S^^'^^tpetre costing 20 ye 

become supertluDus. pari 
/the raw cit. ® /educed ful/ sobstitol 

acid w°®^*'®tes are i '*“'tpetreand Jime-saltpeb 

®enB ^^*’®PdenTof'rr*'°'“*’*’®tes^'«r^'^ “ solution of so 

«:ey inr,r* “"'t ces’ea!!/""' ^er blir er prepare 

^““as meal^^'f ”” ‘he ^'’tharosf 'y Eogl'-'f 

"glisfamsp 5 ^ is a by °“® ^Pgilsh erp ^ ®®^ecfs of whid 
• ffehrist. dj ■ ^°<nas. wb”'*“'^ sieej '/"“'"'’tai grounds 

”“‘^® '®eo. ihe bow r‘”«®tt.er wi;,\®®»edatter the 

process, »>uablr extract (he ^ ^onfa-yman 

Potash lertitUer a by "’‘^''erous trom 

. oer^^ " 

t e»Prciai I.^ “"'eaj 

'"’PerUnr. 
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for all plants which mainly produce stare a” ^ 
example sugar beets, potatoes and brewer ® ^ leaves which 

salts of potash cause tobacco plants to pro uc 

smoke welL anwre 

The foundation of manuring should be sts ® several 

lime, large quantities of whicb, spread upon the 
years in succession, convey all manner of nouns 
soil. They pave the way for the other minera 
prepare the soil to make the best use of tbem 
experiments have proved that such a scientific sys 
tilization always has a most favourable influence P 
quality, durability, flavour and other desirable fa^ j-esult^* 
farm produce, and must necessarily bring about goo ^ 
The universities of Berlin, Bonn. Breslau, 

Konigsberg and Munich gladly impart the most recen 
of scientific research into all agricultural problems ^ 
owners and other interested parties. These universS 
possess excellent agricultural institutes, in which mani o 
periments as to the effect and respective value of various 
tilizers are continually being made. The German Agricu 
Society (Deutsche TandwjrtschaftsgeselJschaft), Dess.'m 
Strasse, Berlin, will gladly and promptly supply any informa on 
desired as to the vorious spheres of agricultural research sue 
os model farms, scientific institutes and agricultural school- 
This society was founded by Max von Ey tb and its purpose is to 
submit important suggestions made by practical farmers to the 
theorists for research purposes and to transmit scientificoH> 
tested procedures to those who w'ilZ put them to practical 
account It issues simple instructive pamphlets such as the 
„A.B.C. of Fertilization" and innumerable leaflets — and so do 
other societies — so that the plain farmer may be aided to disting- 
uish behveen the many varieties of artificial manure. Jt Is there- 
fore advisable to seek information of any kind on agricultural 

quesaonsinthclirstplaccfromthcGcrmanAgricuIturnlSocicty 

Otto 

* 
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START TROM BERLIN! 

I 'O anybody who has never before vloiled llurope and 
-L would first like to p,el his bearings. Berlin ol or» «n ni 
advantages. In Berlin be is certain to make every connec 

that he may desire. Ml the great artists of 

fh^^r;rnl^r O^mans l|ke Bruno 

Walter. Wilbelm FuHw.-.ngler^ f M:!! Schillga. 

Ivogun.Heinrich Schlusnus. tdwln B ers who have 

and Walter Gieseklng. or ^’'1 rrUr K^isler. Lotte 

made Berlin the city of their adop lo . Claudio Arrau. 

Schonc, Leonid Krcut7cr» Josep E thev be 


oade Berlin the city of their adoption, Claudio Arrau, 

Schonc, Leonid Kreutrer. ^ whether they he 

3igcid Onegin, and Alexander caliber of the 

itinerant, internationally ' Gabrilowitsch.and Ridiard 

American Dusolina Giannln . Austrian Richard 

Crooks, the Polish Bronislaw “ ® the Italian Benjamino 

Strauss, the Spanish J or Alfred Cortot. 

Gigli, the French ^ '^J’s^cal connections can find them 

The traveller in ques .^whjeh rightfully lays claim to 

Eb.op.. 

being the most important musica 
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F.rst N.ffht of the ••Flcdcrnwnus" jn Max 

•'DcvitscKcs inCflc®** 

spends his days cultivating the musical philhar- 

Berhn. he can Improve his time to hear the 

monic orchestra, the evcellenl productions offered ^ 
and muniopal operas, the song and instrumental recta 

brated musicians performingintheSingakademie.theOe 

or Bach Saal, or Philharmonic Hall Two large and 
smaller conservatories as well as a special summer , 

advanced foreigners in Charlottenburg Castle offer ad e 
opportunity for giving the proper musical background to a 
journey that may later lead the musical traveller to the Bayreuth 
Festival plavs, the annual Brahms Festival in some university 
city tl’® Munich Festival week, and the Donaueschingen 
roeeBog of contemporaneous composers 

It a traveller's interests lie along athletic and sports lines, 
sure to prove an eye-opener. Few cities of the world 
^ s such a multitude of stadiums, public playgrounds, tennis 
posses tjelds, tiataioria and public outdoor bathing 

courts, o Berlin It is but natural that as sports loving 



Chirllc Ofiapfln Hi i lir* P^'tytimorv r*Wii>i»ifn 

people ns the Bcrlincnt shoiiUl nrrnnRc mnny inlernnllonnl 
c^Jccvenis. Hence, Uio IraveUor may w cU encounter Pan\ o 
urmt or Dr- Otto PcUrcr or J, L«tloumi'*R;uc or Helen WlIU 
oocly or Helene Mayer here. To mW with the othlctes from 
every Bucopcan country who come here to match their prowess 
‘^gainst that of Uiclc German rivals Is well worth while for the 
sportively Inclined traveller. Besides, he will fin<I nl the Oeut- 
sches Sporlforom, an Impressive university of sports, students 
from many a land and cUmc who arc learning German methods 
of developlnf* athletes 

And what n rare opportunity for the painter and artist to 
ostahUsh International connections at Berlin I Never a week 
passes but that some artist or sculptor, German or foreign, 
opens an exhibition here Never a day passes but that noted 
critics of the metropolitan press will attract attention to some 
talent about which little has been heard hitherto The venerable 
Max Llchermann, the almost supernatural Karl Celpold, the 
ever jolly Hugo Vogel, the intensely human K.aetbe KoIIwitz, 
the austere Oharlottc 13ercnd~Corinth — all have made Berlin 
their home From knowing them it is but a step to mabing 



contacts with artists a]J over Europe. And of 

the galleries of Berlin awakens a desire to 

art in Dresden and Munich, in Hanover and run fj^ jo 

It would be carrying coals to Newcastle to dwell at 
this article upon the unusual posiBon jnhardt 

as a center of theatrical progress. The name o . gj-ijches 

has been identified with Berlin for decades. ® field 

Schauspielhaus is an internationally famed 
for modernistic acting and mise-en-scene. An arc 
novelty is furnished by the Qrofies Schauspielhau^ ^ 
Voiksbuhne has been a pioneer in making it possi e ^^.^ors 

working classes to see good drama and hear good o^ra. 

like Werner Krauss, Elisabeth Bergner, Kaethe 'man 

Friedrich Kayssler are ranked among the best in the 
language. Neubabelsberg, halfway between Berlin an 
dam, is the Hollywood of Europe. 


Few nations in the world have shown such a daring^ 
rimenting in things architectural as the Germans ® 
would study what new ideas Europe has to offer along ar 1 
ural lines can do no better than to start at Berlin, where 
like Waiter Gropius and Erich Mendelssohn, Bruno Paul, an 
Hans Poelzig are to be found, and where he will hear more 
about the pioneer work of Daul Bonatz in Stuttgart, Fritz Hoger 
in Hamburg, Peter Birkenholz in Munich, and Ernst May and 
Martin Elsasser in Frankfort-on-Main 


A,viation is absorbing the interest of more and more people* 
Again, what better city in Europe from which to start for the 
rest of the continent by air than Berlin It is the very aerial 
crossroads of Europe. In every direction planes go and come, 
and even the Graf Zeppelin” js a relatively frequent caller 
here. Besides, in Berlin the aviation “fan” can see the most 
i_ip-to-date airdrome in Europe, and can meet men like Hermann 
Koehh who with Fitzmaurice and von Huenefeld was the first 
to cross the ocean in the westward direction, or x'on Gronau, 
the Brst European to reach New York flying westward, or 
Thea Rnsche, the flying Fraulcin, Representatives of the 
^ kers. Rohrbach works will smooth the path 

^ or woman qualified to discuss aviation to see Pro- 


J 


for the 
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Pc pro sen ta ( 1 o£ Foreign Governments 

Diplomatic Boy o ( tJje Peichstag 

fessor Hugo Junkers at Dessau, or Claudius Dornier at 
richshafen (where Dr. Hugo Eckener also lives when he no 
piloting his Graf Zeppelin through the air/), or Dr. Rohrbach » 
Berlin orTravemuende At the Aeroklub the visitor will Bod the 
congenial company of men and women whose element is the air. 

Perhaps the traveller from abroad merely wishes to absorb 
the international political atmosphere He should come to Berlin 
as a starting point, for there the east and the west, the north 
and the south meet Every d.ny brings to Berlin men and women 
who have just come out of Russia, and who describe vividly 
and while still under the spell of their unique experiences. 

what is going on In the enigmatic Soviet empire. Poland is hut 
, few hours off. so that iiis not difficult to get firsthand inform- 
ation on the troublesome Polish Corridor problem In Berlin 
the seat of government center the efforts for a rapprochement 
with France, while British and It.nlian diplomats see to it that 
Downing Street and Mussolini are kept duly infe,^^^ 
the struggle of the German people to overcome the after 
effects of war and revolution. 




In f 

Cure* ' t tntrrr-^i U mav hr ilra\v*v tht' (lav^'Urr 

f^* io t«aKf Mrt mUt-i| r If hr srIrcK Brylin 

CcnJ rMnt fiom which li> (hr OUi Wori^h anti as 

'^I'le.h to Work *ip thr lonnrctlane that toav 

fnofti vafuihlr (or Kin j^utpoacx {i^~iii P 


the school or politics, eerlin 

(^I;ar^CHl: uoctiscmu,*. * v\i !h.mjiik> 

jpOR {cn years. iKr School of PolUIcs has hrrn In existence' 
^ I mil Use SchtOkicI's **Ttn»chuc!i cincr tleutschrn hrao 
^«l>hihciU^yG.KantrcU92Slhrrroccur5thrcnlry.**76 10 1?>^?0 

, ^ Octohrr the School of Politics w.n» oj'vcnrcl. Men of all 
|nc poIUical r'^rllea. trxcopllnji l!)c Communlols nnil VolkJschc. 

>C onji to H» cUrcclorate and Uoartl of .Indies. 7'ho essential prln- 
followed in the founding of the Hi(th School is expressed 
^’J’ the one word: tnJrrrnJfncr Above nil else, the School of Po- 
litics IS an independent institution. I'oundcd independently of 
tile state, developed by the intense conviction and devoted ser- 
''ice of groups and Individuals, the school regards its autonomy 
»8 the indispcns.ablc condition of its efficiency. But it is dislln- 
Rulshed from all other so-called high schools by the fact that 
its activity, its nature and its purpose pre-suppose the closest 
adaptation of Its functions to the state and its needs. 

Over 8000 students have passed through the School of 
Politics in the lost ten years. They come from all professions 
and classes— diplomats, university professors, students, work- 
men For all Germany's young diplomats and social-officials 
its courses are obligatory. The diploma examination is recogn- 
ised by the slate and held in high esteem by officials of the 
foreign diplomatic service. Of the 1496 students during the 
summer term 1930. 10 percent were foreigners representing 24 
different countries, Asa national— indeed, as an international- 
institution the High School has become indispensable. 

When the international conference of political high schools 
met in London ini 929, the lVlanchesterGuardian”descrihed the 
School of Politics as 'famous and illustrious’. The Director 
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Cclebrntion of the 10th Anniversarj. of the School of 
Politics in the Reichstnc* Novembers. 1930. 

Members of the stiff and of the Bonrtl of Trustees of the School of Politics 
(from left to right) Professor Dr B Dreus Minister of State retired President 
of the Supreme Court of Adoiinistration — Professor Rappard. Genevn — 
Geheimrat Profes’ior Dr Schmidt Leipzig — Professor Dr Wolfers. Director 
of the School of Politics — Professor Dr Jackh President of the School ot Po- 
litics — Walter Silingcr — Sec of State Ziveigcct — Professor Dr Dcissmann. 
Rector of Berlin Uni\ersit\ — Professor Or SchCicking. Member of the World 
Court — Dr Meissner Secretary of State — Herbert Gutroann. Director of the 
Dresdner Bank — Paul Lobe President of the Reichstag 


of the InsUtut Universitaire des Hautes Etudes Internationales 
in Geneva, Professor Rappard, said. “The School of Politics 
is regarded abroad in the widest circles as the most fruitful 
creation of post-war Germany There is hardly a single scien- 
tific institution which arouses such intense interest inter- 
nationally. Whenever the High School has been discussed m 
Geneva, I have heard nothing but words of commendation The 
spirit that seems to inspire this undertaking is that of scientific 

independence, political responsibility and international co-oper 

ation. By research, by the dissemination of exact knowledge, 5 

co-operation in maintaining internal order, freedom and ju- tic 
And through order, freedom and justice to promote pea 
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Nothing demonstrates more clearly the influence of the school 
in the Cause of pence than the fact that, both as regards the 
Locarno Treaty and the Kellogg Pact, the fundamental ideas 
originated here tor, as regards the former, it was the Austrian 
Minister Ricdl who. \\hcn on a visit to Berlin, worked out the 
firstdraft of the LocarnoTreaty with a groupof students, where- 
as in the case of the latter, it was the American Professor James 
1. Shot well of the Columbia Univcrsiiy in New York who. in 
the Oirncgic Lectures of the School of Politics, first dev’clopcd 
the theme “Locarnisation of the World** that later became the 
Kellogg Pact System, 

Within the last generation, a t-erics of important research 
institutes has been founded In Germany. These differ from 
the universities, whose pre-eminent function is teaching Ihc 
School of Politics also Is a teaching institution only hut it re- 
cently created its own research institution. Nothing less, in 
fact, than n “Peace Academy** whose object is scientifically to 
investigate the circumstances that disturb and endanger peace 
and the means that promote and assure it. This institute w as or- 
ganised asaStrescmnnnMcmorial and has been fostered chiefly 
by nn American committee to w’hich Kellogg. Charles Dawes* 
Owen D. Young and Nicholas Butler belong Tlic International 
Senate of the Peace Academy will include personalities like 
MacDonald and Briand. 

Finally, n word about the teaching staff of the School of Po- 
litics. The board of instructors is an unique assemblage of "men 
from practical politic.'il life" (like W.altcr Rathenau, Gustav 
Stresemann or their predecessor, the Dcputy-Reichspresident 
and Supreme Court President Dr. Simons or the Presidents 
of the Reichsbank Schacht and Luther), as well as research 
nien from all parties "from Hoetzsch to Delbruck and Trocltsch 
to Hilferding." 

Whoever wants to inform himself of the past w’ork of the 
School of Politics should consult the treatise “Politik als 
Wissenschaft’*issued by the founders and president of theHigh 
School on the occasion of its tenth anniversary. 

Vrmi Jijcl h 


* 
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NKW POLITICAL BOOKS ON GERMANY 


Torrien PoUci . 1870-^1914 ' hi II Dnmlcnbirrc. trnns^ 

556 pp , 01/ — . I^nclon OvfoftI Unlv Press. S/. ’• Nexv or ^ » 

'• T h f R I * c o f i h e G c r m ft n Pc p u M » c * byArtKur Rosenherc : 

Unlv Press rx*n<Ion, New 5'orl.. 1031 e o «in N#»tt 

'i^l u asoli n 1 nntl I3is n> ft rck** l>v CIi H Sherrill ; 304 pp ? 

York' 1 Jouffhton, 1931 % i , 

• *M c n» o r i cs of Pr i n r c \ «'n 13 (i low " Vol I • 1 S 9 / — 1903 , frjns 
I A Volcl . 731 pp , $5 — , 13o>(on Liffle, Brown. Co, 1-31. 


•"British Iordan Polity imtlcrSir EJvt.it*! Grc 5 h> oti 
MaN MontijclftS. (rans) b\ \V C Drehrr, forcwortl hy H. E 
143 pp SQ25. New York fCnopf. 10^28 , 

'Otujintf of the WorU War*’ hv Sulnc> B Fav . 5^/ pp i - ' 

$9 New York Macmillan, 1938. 37/--, Ixindon p. , 

“Genesis of theWorUWar b> H E Barnes. 754 pp ; 9nd rev. 

21/— . London Knopf. 1927, 5*5 25. New* York Knopf. 192/.^^ 

* 'A Refutation of the Vcrs.-iillcs War Guilt 

von Wecener. transl bv' E H 2c>dcl , introd by U E Barnes. 3o6pP • 
$3— New York Knopf, 1930 ^ , 

•“The Spirit of British Policy andthcMjthofthcEncirc c 
ment of Gcrmony’*hyH Kantorowicz. transl by W. H Johnston 
541 pp , 95/—. London' Allen Unwin, 1931 


*‘‘ThcO ri c » n andSolution of thcProblero ofNationalMin®^ 

^Ues’‘byO.Jun8hftnn, 36pp .Is 6d net.Wien \VilhelmBniuintiller,l929 
"Re vol \ er Republic, France’s Bid for the Rhine, Separatist 
Movement” by G E R Gcdyc. 255 pn , 10s 6d net London; 
J W Arrowsmlth. 1930 

“C^cupied Territory" by A Rifehie. 298 pp , $ 2 New* York.* 
Harcourt. Brace S Co . 1931 ; 7s 6d net, London - Hocarth. 1930 
Silesia revisited 1929 An Examination of the Problems arising 
from the Plebiscite and the Partition and the Relation beh^een tbe 
British Coal Problem ,-i^ S,lesia“ by G S Hutchison. 212pp , 2s 6d 
net. L,ondon oimpkin Marshall. 19‘>9 
"Uneasy Trianele: fonr yeaU ;f' the Occupation" by Apev. 

(pseudonym)- S78pp 17s. 6d „et. London I Murray, 1931. 

Fasesm ' by Eduard 
Reuj-N.coluss.i transl by K L Monteomery . pp 278. IDs 6d net. 
London Alien oi Unwnn, 1930 

•"Self determination for Austria” bvF F C K/p.'r.« l.* 

3s 6d net, London Allen Si Univin. 3929. er,/5pp . 

‘■■German Colonirnlion Past and Future, the Truth about 
the German Colonies by H Sebnee . introd by W H n^,f 
J76PP = S3. New Verb Koopf.,926. London Allen • 

••Rise an d F ft II of Germans s Colonial Eropire, 1884 191 A u 

Mar>’ Evelyn Too nseod , rntrod by Carlton J H Hayes . 42.) po . « s ^ 
Neo-york Macmdlan 1930 . 21/_ London ■ PP-. S 5 
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•■■T h e E u r o p c n n 5 i f o a t i C) n ” by ^n- ^>1'= 

8. 6d nef. Londop Oxford Unlv Pros*. S- • 

Un.v Prcso. 192/ . jpO , JOs 6i neb baa 

•'Germany and Eu*ope by f . * • * 

don K. Pavil. 1^^28 F TaecKh, Jntrod bj 

• li'i:,": ‘fe-s:* i-~ a~- ■«•• *; 

•■■gT:^Z\ .n the P-f-WarWoWd"bjEric^ 

bv A Maerkor-Brandeo . lotrod by J Gould Suhurra 
Phdadcipbia DorrnoccaCo.lr.c.1930 polices" 

••Germany-a Domeal.c and 1930. $ bSO 

HoeU-ch. 116 pp //—. London Oxford Urn 

Non H.>ven Yale Univ Press. 1929 of Germany 

-The Economy. Financial, and Pn'iGca) blate 

since the War" by P P Re.nbo/d. uL Press. 1928 

Oxford Univ Press . S 2 -. New Haven has 

*‘Makino of New Germany. bOe’’’'’*”, „ °Scheidcmann. 

title "Memoirs of a Social Oerpocrat ) by Ph'l/PP y^^h Apple' 
trims! byT E Michell. 373 pp . 2 vols . S 10 P*® 

ton. 1929. 42/— . London HodderSStoochton .. ^,sms and 

“The Future of the German Bmpin-- Ss 6^ 

Postulates' by von Seeckt. transi by O Wdhams. 
net. London Thornton Butferworth. 1930 -aland 

a../o_ _-m..ri ..rl.«..0.^)./.<'alEcon o mi e. Soc 


Macmillan, 1931 

"The Bioeraphy of President von Hindenburs 

stetten and A M K Watson, 276 pp , $2 50, Mew' YerX 
1930, 10s 6d net, London Marriott, 1930 _ r"I.»« 5 i 70 W's 

"Continental Statesmen {Hindenburg) by 

238 pp . 10s 6d net, London BIcs, 1930 .ttt \r t- -md 

**H 1 nde nb u rg, the Man and the Legend” by F* 

M Goldsmith , 304 pp , 12s 6d net, London Faber S Faber, 

S 3 50, New York Morrow, 1930 , 

•'•Streseroann, the Man and the Statesman” by 

Rheinbaben, transl. by Cyrus Brooks and H Herzl , 322 pP* . ’ 

New' York D Appleton Si Co . 1929 
•‘‘S tre se m a n n by I? Olden, transl by R T.CIark, 226 pp t $ 5 
New York Outton, 10s 6d net. London s Methuen, 1930 
•‘‘S ires e n> a n n by A Vallentin-Luchaire, tmnsl, by E Sutton; if*- 
trod. by A Einstein; IS'— , London . Constable, 1931 
•‘Essays and Speeches on Various Subjects” by GustnV 
Stresemann, transl by Chr R. Turner; Sntrod, life by jR v. Rhcm-' 
baben ; 15/— • London; Butterworth 1930 
•‘Walter Roihtnau; Hf» Ll£c and Work” by Count H 
Kessler; transl by W. D Robson-Scott .and Lawrence Hyt^c • 379 r»p 
IG/— .London- Howe, 1929, S375,NewYork Harcourt Brace. 1930 

Compl/rd l»y RjvhartJ 
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Q^e 

INXERIirATIOmi 

FORUM 

J Intcrnalion’il Forum is u monlUlv ni:srar*n** u'liUh 
cJiiec! nnil pr^r^^^^.! in thoupU tUten rxrlxistlvply in 

li is pitUtiniirvl simiiliAin'Oiisly in Oermttny. Oroii 

Btil.iln. am! (he IKS A. 

T he Intcrnalicinal l*or»ini eaplureil (he imajiuialion of ihe n< a* 
•^emic public in Germany nnJ Great Britain unJ America nl (he 
'■cry mornenf of its birth Avoirllnp all poUlics of a continRcnf 
hind, (he purpose of (be paper Is frankly itectarc J (o he piirclj 
»nd simply journnllsllc In the classic sense. U deals vi.-lth phjslc.al 
science, socioloRy. philosophy and psychoIo,!y. peopollllcs. l»c- 
ami dramnUc crilicism of n crcttlWc sort. 

Ihc International Fonim first dppc.irccl injnnuory 1031* Hh 
IHe founder ond cditor-ln-clilef of tl'o paper arc nssocititci . ns 
foundsillonal colloborolors, ibc (ollov.'lni* well-known nnme 
outstanding leaders in the scientific and literary Ic s. ro 

fessors, MavPIanck. Albert Einstein. ErwinSchrocdlnpcr.ll^^^^^ 

monn Wcyl. Werner Sonrbart. Alfred ^ober Kar Hausho or 

\VolfganRKoehler.PrledricbGundolt.AmonBtheIilora^li^^^^^^^ 

manrr. Lion Fcuchtwar^cr. John George Bernard 

Hugh Walpole. H. N. Tonrhnson T. El . 

Shaw. Sean O' Casey. "j of ounhfy 

power, the paper is not the classic English style 

ThelnlernabonalForum. printing are done after 

of Addison s SpccMpr i riventy 

the Anglo-American ^^hi ^ I„q„iries should he made from 

cents.or nine pence per ^erj^^ roerin. 

Me«r» CoU\s«on.DerUn N\V7, form. ana U.eBrit.^hCommon- 

Mea.r. OklnMathcW^nd .tor 

wealth 461b Slreetr New York, publish U in the 

TbeB W«lermannCo.lnc..ofl.>Wc 
USA 
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W' « n d » s h W o m e 


n on the.r xvny t» Church .n VeOchau 


VETSCHAU 

TU 3 T sixty miles from Berlio, in the heart of the famous Sprofi 

^ may still be found one of the most curious folk m all Eofopo 

Germans but Slavs, all that sarx'ive today of those who inhabited t 
country before the Germans came So tenaciously have they duns ^ 
their individuality that they still speak the lancuac® their ancestor 
and wear the ffor^eous national costumes of centuries aco 

One whole day is xeguired to visit this strant^e scene But that daj 
must be a Sunday because the costumes are only worn wben tbo people 
of the nine Wend villaees meet for divmc service. One lakes the 
Berlin-Cottbus train to Vetsebau The church is then not far awav 
—•one just follows the crow’d from the station. 

After the service it is customao' to Ms,t the Wend.sh museum, housed 
inn fifteenth century castle of ^hlch the most noteworthy feature Is the 
Ritters-'al (’’Knichls Hnll“). Ami most visitors want to enjoy the fun 
of clidioc pcacefullj alone the canals .n a fiat-bottomed punt propelled 
jcxtrously by one of these cra>Iy-clad. buxom viHaec lasses 

71,1* year the creat annua! Folks* and Costume FestUal will h,. 
held on Sundav. August Ond 


BRANDMN'lUnni (H AVl-l-) 

a Jui.nncc o(l'rttt*K ft^U*** 
frpm Ui-fljn* (’n l!n' <*( 

Oic ri\rr llavfl. lir* titr oUWtV 
tmifi t>f {hr MatV. 

v.h^ch ln]<>r> ct:lrl)ratra ihc IVstl- 
^al p( i{» fmmJailiin onr lhot»»-in<i 
icart Bj;o Mu r,Mr olt! 

churches, ToAn IJ *ll*» tviirr!* unil 
arul cmbr'h?e<! In ih*' pM ’ 
turcsciuc JjIvc district of 
H cicc» the most cconderful im- 
pression of old»'sorM diys- 
ally fcmaikahle *irc the ^o'^o 
Halls of the old and the ne« 

city, the churches of St Catherine, 

datinp from the 15lh. nnd of St 
Gothard from the Mth cenlurc 
Situated on an Islet rlcht m tht 
centre of the toven Is the old ca- 
thedral, in the very place of the 

nncicnt. nov. vanished citadel 

hesmmncofitshulUhnfldatcshacK 

as far as 1J65. and it preserves up 
to this day a rich store of an . 

quities. In the new city He* ‘ {jc>nt of the -■ j,v^eep- 

St Paul’s with Its silent c uoinB of f """^traffic bcIonomB to 

,tooe monument j, the ru»b »< „„,t (mporfnt 

me eround these old P V”” tKe Brennebor- 

n manofacturinc t°"" „( Nothern etpimsion And 

cycle- and motor himself enwrapped 

Works, besides Steel- the visitor wi c ^^st, river and lake 

yet only a teW nr-- ^ „t tbo cvhy tins old town 

hy the silent and simp ioH become the centre of 

of Ibi. Havel-country modem > ^ „ cominq from Berlin, 

with Its present arlmted with the Prussian 

tourist-life °f outset. 1° “^^.tinC Brandenhure, enshrined 

^Hte wT:noh°.e ^tr/rphons^ and marvellous charm 

this river-landscape e 



|} o 1 » n d 

■rTSr.ru- 

^od sswecJp* 
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MAGDEBQRG-THE PHOENIX CITY OF GERM^N^ 

A LTHOCIGfi in renlity Magdeburg is one of tbe oldest ^ 
-German cities, it conveys the impression of being 
the most moderns The reason is that a terrible fire occt*^ 
exactly three hundred 3’ears ago, destroyed almost all i^® 
imval buildings. Only three treasures remain to recall the*^^^^ 
before the XhirtyYears' War — the thousand-yeor-old Mona®^®^^ 
of Our Tady, that jewel of classic architecture with its 
ingcJoisters, the gigantic Gothic cathedral hard-by, the 
building of its kind in Northern or Eastern Germany, and ^bat 
ancient equestrian statue. 

M^any magnificent baroque buildings are clustered around the 
cathedral square, whose spacious proportions for the stand^^ds 
of those times is clear from the fact that even today it is aiOpl^ 
for the demands of modem traffic. The Old Market Place 
also its stately bourgeois houses. But both the CathedralSqi^^^^c 
and the Old Market Place as they now stand were built in the 


Jfith century' 

por many generations, Magdeburg, surrounded by high walls, 
could boast of being the strongest fortress in Germany until, 
towards the end of last century, these defences w ere destroyed 
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'«"d “‘'"7'"’ *’"■ "•‘'"•■■‘'“^•o“=‘i toB»rden= 

Posso.s2\J° !" MapdoburB today 

Far . ^ ™'’*‘ extensive open spaces of all Gorman cities, 

mao °<r“ •'«* l>oon in possession of a 

Bnificent town ball whose interior is far-famed. The cifv has 
Iso a be-autiful exhibition ground. Very recently, extensive 
osldential quarters corresponding to all needs and in exquisite 
architectural taste have been erected. 

By virtue of its splendid geographical position, Magdeburo 
hasdevelopedinto a prominentcommercial and industrial centre 
Nino railway lines, many automobile routes, the deosely-navi 
gated River Elbe, and numerous regular airway routes all con"' 
verging onto the city result in extraordinarily busy passenger 
and goods traffic. Magdeburg's industrial products have earned 
world-fame Art and Science have also been intensively culti- 
vated. Notable collections have been assembled. Good theatre 
and concerts mutually supplement one another. 

Magdeburg’s sportsmen train on first-class grounds. The 
srvimmers compete in world events. On the splendid race- 
course, goIC is also eagerly pursued. 




^ he Mari, et Pj^, 


* he Tow n where Luther li veJ 


^ WITTENBERG 

■ we fJnd the fo7I«^- 

IVT , toJJowjng passage: 

^ -ly principal recreation was in 
places Old studies of Germ 

“ ^aste for them, and it was a d^' 'u^7 stimulated 
Saturday and stay in one of th O" 

In addition to the great histor' 
the Lufherhalle we find a demo T up bjr 

the Church towards the Problers 'of moj^ 
philosophy in the museum of the “7=' natural 

Wehanschauungshunde" which is 

Elector Frederick the Wise. nastJe of 
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LEIPZIG— A WORLD EMPORIUM 

F ounded about a Ihousana years ago at the point of Inter- 
section of the «reat transcontinental trade routes of those 
days. Leipric soon developed into a great European market, 
famous above all for its fairs Today. .vHU .a population of 
716,000. Leiprig ranks with Hamburg and Berlin among Ger- 
many's most important commercial centres. Twice a year, the 
Sample and Technical Fairs are held The core of the city 
consists almost entirely of cKhlbiUon buildings Beneath the 
great market square is housed the largest unde^round cKhibU- 
ion hall in the world. At the foot of the vast Memorial to the 
Battle of Nations is the Technical Fair with a whole series of 
exhibition palaces. The chief railway station, situated in the 
^ of the city with its 300 metre frontage and 26 platforms, 
“the largest in Europe. In East Leipaig. whole districts are 
devoted exclusively to the book feade and to polychrome print- 
ing. Here is found the Booksellers and Publishers Guild 
Deutsche Ducherei toerman J3ook Archive) in 
whrer every thing printed in the German language since 1913 
has been stored for reference, is here From the “Bruhl". 



business connections extend to all parts of the world 

the fur trade is in operation , , 

Founded in 1409. Leipaigs university w^ hon 
attendance of young Goethe from 1/65-1/0 . 
before that, at the Thon,asfcirche. Johann Seba^tran Bac^ 
duced those masterpieces of his art whose ^ The t3e~ 

celebrated by the concerts of the Thomaner 
wandhaos (svhere many celebrities includmg N. 
rvanglerand Bruno Walter have conducted) 
vatorium (founded in 1843 by Mendelssohn-Bart 
helped to establish the international reputation ot 
one of the w’orld’s greatest musical centres ^ 

museums, the New Grass! Museum of Applied At an 
Museum of Fine Arts, with its old Dutch paintings an 
masterpieces of Max Klinger (Beethoven) are specia y 
worthy of mention. 


T he LEIPZIG FAIR has acquired an importance today 
that reaches far beyoneJ the frontiers of Germany 
Fair is helcJ tw'ice a year ancJ is supporteci by no Jess than i ^ ^ 

exhibitors from Germany and abroaeJ. At the last Spring FaJ*^» 
the 9540 firms which displayed their goods, 1207 came from - 
other countries^ A great many different lands have been rC' 
presented by large Collective Exhibitions for many years 
now, including Austria, Chechoslovakia, Russia, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Norway, Japan, Roland, China, India, Denmark 
etc. Many of these countries make a point of displaying 
raw materials and natural resources suitable for export rather 
tlian their manufactures 

Among the 150000 to 200000 visitors who come to Eeipzig* 
about 30000 buyers from other countries are to be seen. 3*hc 
Fair is divided into two sections for the purpose of rendering 
the v'ast selection of goods accessible, whidi are known ns the 
“Samples Fair and the Great Engineering and Building Fair". 
Xbc Samples Fair w'itb hundred of thousands of samples is 
housed in 39 fine FnirPalaces in the business section of the town. 
The Great Engineering and Building Fair, on the other hand, 
devoted to the mndiincry of production. Is accomodated 
17 huge Hall** on special Exhibition Grounds In the suburbs 
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The m.maRcmcnt nnil orpanlsntlon o( (lie T.'lf ' ' 

'>.v th. Lclp^lv. Pnlr Office (LclprlRcr Mc.amO 

Snrip« Fair commences on Marff, 6lh anff ff>c Anl»-n 

Fair on August OStli 1932, 

y HE GERMAN ROOK 

X ed In 1884 wUh tbc purpose o£ j^^lstoricoI-arHslic 

ing and aff graphic arts and half centurj’ of 

and industriouS'lechnlcal manner. roost 

its existence the Museum has r'^'fhe xvorld. Most of the 

remarkable insliluUons of this largest international 

materials of the “Busjra Lcipz g Jvluseum to pre- 

hook-exhibifcion ever seen, were g j,„neral view of the evo- 
serve, So Its -l’*l>‘«oo gives now a 

lution of the whole boo .,„jiHng. manuscripts, especially 

present: examples of fomous typographical 

of the late German s^beos. ,. j ^nhiries, as for Sn- 
monuroents of tbe 15th on ^^^^j^herg-Bibles on vellum. A 

stance one of . and technical works, a large 

library with about 50, ' (about 'A million) systematically 

collection of single ® book-plates, printer s marks. 
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ma h Binding, 17 C. 

publication of the Mu exhibition — Asa scieni 

Anr“i**’''^* is edited a compreieni 
sne in 6 n^t Scbrift” u 

for P Jbl W- reviews o£ rec^ 

acuIarVo7hibIio°g"l"'^‘''’" f 5 

BnchnniseTr. L:!' io oii 

TfiE ROMANCF orr , 

^'’°'^’'^“RNs®Rf^^gJSCOV£RY 

I O set the name of Ai„. c 
J- Gutenberfr would ceri,- i** ^'^"efclder a/nn . , 

the hero-worshippers. For whlj 77 “*'' “ nf ^ol 
amonR the immortals. Senefel i “‘nnherg h^s hoe 

w.. h. .irsrdr,.-!'’:' “-'■■.r: tr,: 

And 




^on if the world at large does not know him, his native town 
■Munidi honours his memory in a way worthy of his rematf- 
able achievements. 

Senefelder was originally poet and actor. Poetry was not 
always in brisk demand. Printing was de.ar. So when time 
hung on his hands, he took to halting with his printer and 
matching the presses at work, hoping to see how the process 
'n‘ghi be cheapened. At that time, illustrations and reproduc- 
■ons had to be made by means of rvood blocks or engraved 
copper plates. In 279-1. when Europe was still convulsed by 
, T ^ c.svoIs of the French Pevolution, Senefelder hit on the 
'd^ofprintingfrom stone. 

®“8gcsted this to him is not known And w'here he got 
had t Ti,*! “^‘^^C'nistryisequally obscure, since the science 
he d^ established. But certain itis that 

limestone secret of the suitability of the Solenhofener 

bv tvbSi"!, ^*^pressions anJ found out the principJe^ 

printing from stone could be made practicable. 

his discover' ’"“^sant experiment were required to adapt 
Poetry and ffce (T ^ * Practical needs of the printer’s trade' 
folder laid down V* forgotten. But when, at last. Sene- 
all essentials, was * °°1®' fhe art of lithographic printing, in 
that when, later what we know it today. It is true 

lithographic proceasl, eamera w-as invented and perfected, 
two-and four-colour simplified. And w-hen 

art still higher. But the discovered, this took tlie 

application of his orig,p^i*j ®®rely special cases of the 

Through Senefelder- 

ever so much cheaper. Ariasr"*"’,*' bound-became 

of all the coloured advertiseuiln; three quarters 

wrappers postcards. Christmas greTu foodstuff 

artistic illustrafaon and so forth, arrl"®"',®"'’’' cards, 

cesses whose discovery To ^^J^l^ographic pro- 

who not oniy inientod hthograpidc pr^U Senefelder. 

years, perfected this new a„d ImmenseJv f »'>crt 

^ important proecss 
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Jcn-i, The ZcM* Planrlnrliim 


T he ZEISS PLANETARIUM Is one of the optical marvels 
of the world which no one should fall to visit Imagine a 
gigantic projector with 119 lenses and 7 electro-motors, 
presenting 9000 stars, the sun. moon and planets ns well as star- 
clusters. the Milky Way and nchuhac in motion upon an artific- 
ial firmament. In a hcgulllng illusion of reality the stellar world 
passes before our enchanted eyes. One astronomical year is 
crowded into but seven seconds. Never has there been an 
entertainment so instructive, so fascinating and of such general 
appeal. It is a school, a theatre and a movie in one, a drama 
under the dome of the heavens with the constellations as 
actors. 

This stellar fairyland may be seen at Jena, where it was 
invented and constructed, as well as in Berlin, Barmen, Dresden, 
Dusseldorf, Hamburg, Hanover, Leipzig, Mannheim, Nurem- 
berg Stuttgart, Vienna and other European Capitals. Chicago 
opened one early in 1930 Philadelphia and Los Angeles are 
about to build a Zeiss Planetarium. See for yourself what it is, 
whilst on your European trip — you will return home with 

ineffable impressions. 
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TO WEIMAR m THE GOETHE- YEAR 1933 ! 

ihe olil iou'n fxixaurcd as resilience by (be erambtlulicso^ 
avonv . and since 1918 caplinl of Ibc free slate of TliurirUjUtycarb 
»ttracf s a larec number nf sirancers. 77, ey are draw'n thither by the desire 

« 'I>lt the place where German thoucht and poctrj* blossomed and 

ripened Into a cK„Ic beauty never before known The small town on fH= 
”*» ’cen Called Ilm -Athens**, and the once ruling house has been 
mparcc "Itb the Medlcls T'or It was no coincidence, hut the 
I- I ^ ^ Intellectual and benevolent Anna -Amalia, a niece of 

. fnc<?thcr In Weimar fbc ffreatest German 

o. ^ !” teachers and companions of her son Carl-Aucust. 

som r?r A r of tbe last century travellers from Encland, and 

ous i \V United States, have been particularly nuraer- 

hero "l Goethes first Enphsh blocrapher. Lewes, was received 

Tavlor” ^ cordial manner, here the American author Bajard 

Iccturo ** studios for his excellent Fausf-translatlon and cave 

^ r Amcncan literature 

o^WcimarfnowiheGermanNational-TIicatre) 

‘he Immortrf plTj" himself. It not onlj produced 

author, but I t ^h.-.ke,poore. Goethe. Schiller and other classical 

info Richnrrt \V initiate the German public 

near the nark ® operas Frana Lisrt made the cosy little cottage 

niancnthome’ Hr" “ prand^uke Carl-AJevander. his per- 

a societj' which ^oefhe was so great that he founded 

Goethe-Socictv O ^ *^00**5**^^*^ precursor of the preat German 
the threshold tom year 1832 Goethe passed 

»s his last words a de«i fruitful hfe to immortality, uftenng 

“He shi e I f ror ‘more Iichf. 

beinp." These verses whic^ fleeinp, eternal light uniting with his 
n^ay even more nchtiv' i^ ^ *** homage to his fnend Schiller 

date by a series of soIcnT'^T” hundredth anniversary of this 

National-Museum IS b ° nTLot 7“ru ‘he Goethe- 

uorthy^ display of fh^, ^ ° “''■® “™Pie room for the 

oethes collections, till now stot" d treasures constitufine 

The Goefhe-NafJonal-Museum "" eupboards and drauers 

intestine biocraph.cal museum Breatest and most 

This institute is to be 1 world 

Goethes dramas will be enacted by p^mtuTuVe »"””er.season 

great number of guests from all partro/(h' 'Y""””'' will thus attract 
to one of the most sacred shrines °f eultured huiYnd “* = 


Ibb/rtee 
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SOMIi international ASPECTS^^^ 

GERMAN literary CR , f,,.. ■ 

W Jishcd his now famous book DasE 

Dichtung” in 1905. he sfarfed a His 

icism of which we arc still expenencmg 
insistence on the philosophical cu yo- 

ture was a revelation to a Scherer. L 

graphical-philolocical methods of ’ ^ -g^ce were 

began to be realized that ibe roles of pure - ^bole 
inapplicable to an imaginative process, a „£ lifera- 
was greater than its parts, and that t e »- u -otopris® 
iure must be a S5'nthetic study which s ou 
not only imaginative writings, but phi osop^ y 
politics, art and music: all that is containe in stand- 
venient term “Geistesgeschichte. rUec are 

points from which literature is studie , an , r^j. 

many and varied, it is the *‘Geisfc, ihe spirit ^ 4ask 

of tbe woric as a whole that matters. The cn 
w'ill he to understand rather than explain the v^oi » ^ 
penetrate intuitively into the recesses of the hunjan^i 
which fashioned it, to project it anew throus 
medium of his own personality. It is obvious that ® 
process demands not only receptive faculties of the 
highest order, but also a capacity for artistic expression 
which makes the criticism itself into a work of poetic: 
imsgiriation. 

Jt is not for nothing that the chief literary critic of 
modem Germany, Fnedn^ GunJoI/» Professor of Ger- 
Literature in the University of Heidelberg, passed 
jpjtoal apprenticeship in the school of the great 
u*® g£ Stefan George, and we owe to the pupil one 

mystic P . jgsi studies of the master (1920). Gun- 
of the pro*°u 
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Johonn GeorQ llftninnn 
"Dcr Mac'i* i"' Nor den” 

dolf was timself a contributor to the famous "Blatter fur 
die Kunst" by which the younger generation of the nine- 
ties signalized their revolt against the prevailing material- 
ism of the time. Gundolf first made his name as a critic by 
an epoch-making study "Shakespeare und der deutsche 
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traces with ^vondertu 

the reaclion of 
acumen t»e , 

a, cki.t 

J„y personal ^ ^ 

brolce once for a 

current feachm 

soueht to explain tfa P 

„.r.Iy 

forces. 0*' 
neous forces. 

contrary it was less 

Werden," the becommg. 

that mattered, tha« 

Sein,” his being, '* P 

Auoust w.ihelm V Scbiesd sonality. The poet w, 

the literal sense of the word, the maker, a seer , 
according to the rhythm of his own ceptioP 

itself but the rhythm of the universe. This r 

goes back in German literature to Herder and o 
him to Hamann, “Der Magus im Norden , w o W 
first to teach the Germans that a poet was as the ves 
of the creative deity.’* 

Thus it is that so many of Gundolf’s literary hero^ • 
Shakespeare, Goethe, K/eist, George, have almost the 
character o£ mythical personages whose actual experiences 
of life only be understood in relation to the eternal 
spirit of which they are the unconscious medium. It was 
gtipecially this aspect of Shakespeare which appealed to 
Qoeiho. Shakespeare first taughthim to view nature and, 
all, beings as part of an animate, throbbing 

^ j * xhaustihle whole. From Shakespeare, too, Goethe 
and for the niodern world the irrotional concepts 

re-captt**^^ p^^gsion, which the eighteenth century 

of fate, crea i ' gjcplaincd away once for all. Hamlet 
had *’■ 
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firsi 

Sim.,- : 


iUcrnf 



I . i» <Kw t c 1* J •» * k 


®“ccut„l similnrlv 

i'clUer 

appj®=^'''"^®'vhichhaa 
thoG '"'^ '"'"mediately lo 

‘Th^T far.ta£t.i% fairy eli-mcnt of 
coin! PC *A Midvurnmer Nipht’s Dream'. The 

erludc from the lotlcr had already provided 
far ^cyphius with the chief source of his roUichinp 
^ Peter Squenz’ (1663). It was only in this lipht 
'C vein that Shahespeare really appealed to Wieland 
cn he made the first important translation of the Enplish 
(1762-6) ( and Shakespeare was rcsponsShlc for 
he fanciful element in ‘Oberon’ as he was forTicck’s later 
plays. This aspect also first attracted ihcl^omaniichis: 
Schlegel had begun with a few scenes from the 
Semmernacblstraum' while still a young student in Got- 
tingen. With the help of his hriUiant wife, Caroline, he had 
translated sixteen of the plays by 1 801. But after the di- 
vorce fromhis wife be became discouraged and ‘R ichard UF 
did not appear until 1810. Finally he left the workto be com- 
pletedbyTieck’s daughter and Count Baudissm (1825-33). 

The success of the Schlegel-Tieck translation of Shake- 
speare Gundolf explains by the fact that the times were 
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CAROLINE SCHLEGEL 

P^lntinp: by Xis«.hbetn 

ripe (oT ifce atiempt. Xhe positive achievements o£ Wei- 
jaai" classicism and especially of Goethe, hnd ni Inst pro- 
*<Je<5 German with the broad basis of lancuace and 
tic was adc« 3 unte to express the uni- 

P°® 5hakespeare’s cenlus. 



Through its pociic excellence and remarkable fidclily 
io (be spirit, if not to tlie actual letter, of the original the 
5chlet;eI-Ticck translation is still unsurpassed. It has 
won for Shakespeare a place amonf* the German people 
equal to that of their own great poets, while his plays 
are actually performed more often in Germany than in 
England, Indeed much of the splendid technique of the 
German stage which is the admiration of every visitor to 
Germany is due to the constant study and intense appre- 
ciation of Shakespeare. They have inspired a theatrical 
genius like Max Reinhardt with some of his most 
successful productions. 

Still more important w.as the new critical attitude to 
Shakespeare which was diffused by the famous “Lectures 

on Dramatic ArtandLlterature“delivered by' A. W.Schlegel 

in Vienna in 1806, They were soon translated into the 
chief languages of Europe. The French translation was 
paraphrased by Victor Hugo in the “Preface de Crom- 
well," and was directly responsible for the rise of the 
Ecole Romantique. The English version was so closely 
followed by Coleridge in his own “Lectures on Shake- 
speare and Milton" (1811-13) that he could plausibly be 
accused of plagiarism. "I know no book so generally read 
and followed or approved as your lectures on Dramatic 
Poetry. You have become our national critic." So Sir 
James Mackintosh, philosopher, lawyer and historian, 
wrote to A. W. Schlegel. 

There is a tendency to belittle the importance 
of August Wilhelm Schlegel in favour of his more 
brilliauf brother Friedrich, but it must be admitted that 
the latter had the chief share in the foundation of the 
early RomaniicSchool. This fact is brought out very clearly 
in Gundolf’s latest book, “Romantiker” (1930), a collec- 
tion of scattered essays of which the chief deal with 
Friedrich Schlegel and Schleiermacher. It is only been 
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sntton general. 

maotic Schoo 

and io Ff ,ecea4 

in Parii<^“^, ^ftbebe-d 
critical BcUvt^ 


STErAN GEORGE p^^s^n' and of Gnadolf 

1 T « 1 

himself, has brought out very clearly ^^isis taOgat 

importance of the movement. The Roman 
us most of what we know and feeJ about h of 

art, they led the way in the appreciation ot 
remote ages and distant countries; they , fjje 

theory not merely of art for art’s sake, but of art o 
artist's sake; they imagined a new beauty 
feeling, emotion, mood, longing; the beauty of 
untranslatable word “Stimmung.” “The heart,' 
Novalis, IS the key to the world.” jFrom i^t^ackenro 
the world learned to appreciate the soaring beauty o 
the Gothic cathedral, and the interest he aroused na. 


ultimately responsible for the completion of Cologne 
cathedral after 600 years. Wackenroder and Tieck re- 
discovered the treasures of German national art as they 
wandered through the smiling scenery and pictur- 
esque cities of Franconia in 1793. Friedrich Schlegel and 
the Brothers Boisser^e revived the interest in religious 
art and sGrted the coljection of pictures ivhich eventu- 
ally found a home in the Munich Pinakothek. Novalis 
jn,p.-irtcd an immense impulse to the revival of CaihoU- 
■ m in Europe, an impulse to which can be traced our 

n<(otd Movement; Scldciermacher applied Romantic 

c»\vn ^ 
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lonpinR io rclif.ion. uhich 
consisted for him In ihe 
stririnf. of (he finite indivi- 
dual io rcnch the infinite 
J' tiole; music was foi all the 
l?oman(lcisis the "Oueen 
of the Arts," and Wap nci 
"•Is nccordinp to Nie(/,sehe 
the chief justification of 
the Movement. I'ricdrich 
Schlegel even broke .a innee 
for the (itnancipAtion o( 



! IJILDIJICII CfllNDOI I 


Women and had advocated and practised “companionate 
marriape lonp hefoi o it was discussed in Amciica! 

In the profoundcst study in this book Gundolf em- 
phasises the intuitive brilliance of bis hero as o.spressed 
in those wonderful aphorisms, Fricdiich Scblcgers real 
poems, “Dio Frngmente." They arc an epitome of 
human individuality under most of its aspects; they em- 
body a theory of life and a whole history of arts and 
morals. Gundolf characterises Friedrich Schlegel so well 
because he himself is not unlike him in depth of thought 
and brilliance of utterance. Few critics have his power of 
sententious expression : “F. Schlegel js the Winckelmann 
of Greek literary history;" "The mind knows no sex." 
The book, like all the productions of the new "Geistes- 
geschichte," is not easy reading, but it will well repay 
close study. 

It was a source of much rejoicing among the numerous 
admirers of Friedrich Gundolf when, early this year, the 
City of Hamburg bestowed upon him the coveted distinct- 
ion of the Lessing-Prize. 

^ /I ^-Villoughby 
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N O VA LIS 

Tx-l^drlch Leopold vot» Flardenberg 


mariicistn is no more confined to any particuJor state than 
^ . atticism or Britannicism , these are only universal 

have here and there become 

tij. treocra^ f^oia//j 



GEr^MAN ROMANTICISM 

i^om%ntlc **lovrtti**ni in Cirrmativ"*). 
f u Com|»^n1on io llir ..Cia*olcal At*T* of 

"'!>o(h put>tiii(tr>tl l»v Pfofr#«f>r Wilfonpli* 
*^^<?rature I ** ^^^*^*”^^ kniniJr^ico of Grrman 

^^rllcr • I ^cope ia conaUtpralilv wiilrt than that of llir 
the tasj^ ’Clnssicat Ape of German Lllpraturr/* at^ct 

^'^oveme t” ^^*^*"*^**^R fho cour»c of tho German Romantic 
ts ir\ ^ echoes nmi re-echoes In nrt aniJ philosophy. 

more <llfficuU. Romanticism la aJmittcctly a 
^erm country and to any lllernture* hut In 

is cnormoua and Ita defining almost beyond 
If Is the German literary' movement r^r fr* 
j. j* one which the Gcrmnn»»wUh nomc show of reason, 
peculiarly their own, and the one which, ns Professor 
oujihhy points out. has exerted the maximum of Influence 

other countries. 

^*^''^l^^o’^Rhby has produced a booh which thoroughly cov'crs 
0 subject. Tracing its orlpln to sources ns far hack as Plotinus, 
^ore recently to the neo-Plotlninn and EnRlish Shaftesbury, 
Willoughby describes In detail the revolt led by the East 
t cussUns Hamann and Herder which was to hear its romantic 
In the work of the Schickels ond their followers Tieck, 
Wackenrodcr, Novnlls. It was, above nil, Friedrich SchlegeFs 
“Fragmentc” which served as the manifesto of the new school 
ond its first attack, very properly, reads like a challenge to 
Lessing and his *‘Laokoon.*’ The various branches of art, the 
senret which the **Laokoon*’ had been at such polns to defend, 
arc here united, with the aim of embracing not only poetry and 
art, but the whole of life. The essence of poetry is growth and 
development, and its horizon is boundless. So it came about 
that the novel was teQarded as the most comprehensive and 
characteristic form of poetry, and a new and romantic lease of 
hfe afforded to the “Wilhelm Melster” of Goethe Such is the 


•) The Romantic Movement in Germany By L A Willoughby Oxford 

LTnlveraity Press £.oodon Milford 6 » net 
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of the fnn,o„. P«r.Rrnph of 

Ln(c. ••DicromanM»a.cPoc,Ic!sU-incpr (! 

ccnU.nea-Wn»fe«-P=£! 


pocsJe 


for plcnifucfe of of tbc -“ny 

Mr. U’illoot;l.ln-> summlnR up o increased by ^ 

,„,ni.c rvraers is c.M -< 5 . ^ d.reci.oos io 

oriRinal information which he .s of Scbdler =.7 

.onply. WhctJ.er if be the influence of fte 

of the Idealist philosophers ^ loose by Ibe 

enormous wealth of lyric poc ^ p„„uished writers, f' ’ 
of spontaneity, the JonR series of dlst 8 

HoWerlin. Grillpar^er who only /f * / ^iers. all ^ 

level, or the fertile novelists and 

place and are briefly but accurately f'T r '••Music and the 
The last chapters on “Weltliteratur a 
Arts.” in which the author ^ new to many reader® 

ginality, are of special interest « „„ Rossetb s 

to le.arn of the influence of Burger „ sources of 

••Blessed Damozcl" and of general. Mr- 

Ruslcfn anci the English pre- ^_]3tive 

Willoughby is quite f.iir in his estimate of jj,e 

ot German Pomanticism, atxi goes as 

mutual claims of England and Germany are i of Rousseaut 

On the other hand, with the obvious exc^ ‘o ^ 

he seems to under-estimate the share of the ren ^ Iw which 

ment and to ignore the possible original sources i 
have been overlooked in the past 3ut the hoo is a so 
and will he a valuable source of jnforrosijor). *, 

r fom fhi’ ’ Times Liferafy 

8ih January. I93i 


POST-WAR JLITERATaRE IN GERMANY 
—THE mirror of the life OF TODAY 

yjj-g 3 S Iceen as elsewhere was the admiration in Ger- 
V when, in April 3929. the “Times” published a 
Cypplcment on the literature of post-war Ger- 
5peci3 survey, an anonymous writer attributed the 

niapy- 1 '" 


Q 
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” mfcrcsl iii Gorman frlinwn In’ I'lru'Jisli 

(kt ”' ^“''^ larjtci proportion ihan vv.i> 

. ^"-’forc llu* war now iK-al witlr mnttoni ol prime 

■wportancc (o foroijjn countries, 
lie «ocs on to say; 

This conclusion Is correct anJ wc are pioiul of it. 
odern German liternlute in actii.il fact doe; concern 
jfself more closely with current events, witli present-d.iy 
' c, with matters of practical moment, with vital human 
interests than was the case before the war. hence is 
"’ore intcrcstino nnd arrestinK in its appeal. We have 
a new generation in Germany and new prohlcms. 13ut 
fortunately there is no dearth of literary capacity for ex- 


pounding them. 

Evidently an era has opened in wirich the events .ind 
problems of daily life almost monopolise our interest. 
Journalisticliteraturc — or rather, literary journalism — has 
triumphed. Our German scientists write learned boohs, 
in themselves excellent, but lacking in that thrill who 
alone can bold the foreigner unless, by chance, he happens 
to be himself a scholar and a specialist. Besides that, we 
have literary artists whose work is so excessively in- 
tellectual that they alone are capable of understanding 
what their own books mean! If these mystifying master- 
pieces defy interpretation in Germany, how can they he 
expected to make conquests abroad? 

Very recently, the spirit of modern journalism has 
gained the upper hand in German literary work. Questions 
of burning interest are seized upon by men of literary 
talent, endowed as well with that sense of reality and 
feeling for topicality, essentially characteristic of modern 


journalism. 

Precisely the same tendency exists in England. Both 
countries have revolutionised the form of the novel. A 
new type of hook has come into being, which, with all 
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ilir UiriJi of ihr fiory, reveals to us so^c rx ^ 

of real life or some siriK-init feaiitrt* of 
psyUn’Ji't;*’ tvjjofc «£uiJy £> of far presfer pwctica 
t'oJuroM of .Ti'-idomic learning. Soch i>oo 'J 
iifnos hear fht* form of flie noi'cJ. somt‘fio>os fhej 
ii»£ of c# 5 a,vii. sOBjeffmes fhej* fven have 3 gcopraP ^ 
I'acJcjTOKod. Bill Ificir classificalioo is of no import 
-~H is their message a/one that matters. 

The parnJIeJ temJfncy of litor.ary development in 
land and in Germany is a noteworthy proof that our 
cQunlrlcs are inte))cciiia)Jy related. This iscoofirme ^ 
the fact that the interest tafcen in Germany in mo 
Enpllsh literature is no less keen than the infere- 
educated Englishmen in the most recent forms of - 

literature. And this parallel development in the fie ^ o 
literature is itself the outcome of the similar sociologica 
changes that have taken place in the two countries during 
the age of democracy. As far as England is concerned. 

J have tried to show this in my booh “Wie’s die Eng- 
lander machen," 

But identity of direction docs not imply similarity 1“ 
productionor equivalent worth in the product. If success- 
ful, the German hook — at any rate for the German" i^ 
the stronger hook, though admittedly not necessarily the 
more entertaining. In the German hook intellectual ah- 


siraction predominates. The English book on the other 
hand is characterised by its superior sense of proportion. 


And just because the Englishman puts sense of pro- 
portion before everything else, sharp limits are prescribed 
to the influence of German thought in England. But 
thereio hes the value of mutual contact, the uncon- 
g(J research and daring of the German with the calm 
"^Wtude Englishman whose experience has been 

” j, ed >“ continents. But had the German not at 
tended from his Olympus of cosmical abstraction 
Jast oesce 
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^ il)e depths of ice-colci realify, ihc literatures of the 
countries would have been ns far apart ns ever. 

This does not mean that modern German literature 
®''ajs succeeds absolutely in depicting reality. What 
precludes this is that many of our modern authors belonp 
to political parties X’crj' far left, or arc even, like Glneser 
and Brecht, pronounced communists and therefore propa- 
gandists. No German novel has yet been written to paint 
ihe life of today in the same way ns was done before the 
war by "Ihomas Mann in “Die Buddenbrooks". 

Such German books as arc best known in England 
treatof thepast. They include the works of Feuchtwangcr 
and Ludwig. Or they describe the war — for example, the 
masterpieces of Remarque, Renn and Arnold Zweig. 
But besides these there arc numerous works dealing with 
present-day life such as the “Zauberberg” by Thomas 
Mann, “Triumph der Jugend” hy Wassermann, the" Po- 
litiscbe Novclle" by Bruno Frank, Glacser's “Jahrgang 
1902", “Das Tor der Welt” by Frank Tbiess and above 

all “Alexanderplatz” by Doblin. 

Remarque and Renn have very recently also written 
post-war novels which the foreigner would find valuable. 
And whoever wants to penetrate the social atmosphere 
of Berlin must read — besides “AJexanderplatz” — boohs 
like "Micb hungert" by GeorgFink or'‘FertiginitBerlin?" 
by Peter Mendelsohn. 

Tbe wide field between the life of the proletariat on 
the one hand and snobist society on the other has, till 
now, been but sparingly treated in German romantic 
literature and even ‘society life’ in post-war days has 
been insufficiently bandied. The centre of gravity of 
literature, in Germany, like that of politics, has been dis- 
placed far to the left and to this extent our literature to 
a certain extent, reflects life itself. 

Rudolf Kiecher 
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rtir Api.all^ licum, alioiif i:>nO 


OSNABROCK 

?CJCK. cries </ic s(a(ion-masfer, and fhc trarel/cr. 
i^urn TOber/njj {h.ii /„ ({,[5 li((Ie (oven the destinies of 

concluded after ail ft P'--'‘=<= 

seen. Osnahr" w' ^^’ctc is nothing spcciallo be 

°f its historic pair"Ti?rr*'”^"'^*'''“°'’ 

•••nd churches of the tou-n '* 

on ns uentJy as it • ^“'■rent of its history has flowed 

towered cathedral "'^‘7 reflecting the many- 

heen perceptible b ' y " ” '"^'*®oce of its princes has seldom 

ity. An astonishio/ aJl *’°ondfories of the prindpal- 

stranger’s eyes in fh ° “ediccval art is revealed to the 

cellency Bishop W,,.^ , Museum collected by His Ex- 

•irai cloisters. Patient/^ 'i'splayed in the cathe- 

S^thered up everything iTlf “"'^"*tanding. the Bishop 
the ignorance of iLr r. 

.“’^-oits are so remarthie ” tiWs; 

ing It. exclaimed - P-celli when view- 

is indeed an ^'traordinary pi„ j; “"'’gue collection r It 
intimately connected with OsnahrOcI’ - 

of ecclesiastical vestments. tapeZt ^^-oHecBon 

chronologically complete that every ®“'’™tderies is so 

teristics in form and material.- the array Irj -^-arac- 

ful crimson stuffs from imperial Byrantlu «-onder- 


" r ““'««al.- the array bev' «s charac 

ful crimson stuffs from imperial Byrantl "’“Oder 

and arure embroideries of the ceot““' "'’®°™P‘“rahIe goij 

cf Rococo and Empire worh The wooZa"r^f„""^ "--«Ples 

"es and stone 
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„rc aUo uon<5rr(»Uv con.pUl^. < lunnotor^liy 
'Pe^J^inp. ^l.c^eS,^.c,k«(lhel0^h.^3.^,.^i<h. 55lU«mlUUb 
PPnturs' v.hlch «ny p.rcat cilv nut»*-«itn woiiki 
snd a collection o( imape* ot lUc \ Iff.''' tlat'''R ^ ,lcnl 

There are crucifixes ol ovcrwVictmlop ImprcssKcn • 

. . , I VVI\rt CClUU* 

J'cprcscnlaltons o( lUe c:»ai fti m i'»< * 

fke primitive beauty of the John the 0 ^ MaiesUc- 

or tVicbomelv realism of ibc Leltocr Apo* ■ 1.182) rests 

Mly the heroic fipure of Conrart i^enm" of 1175 

Upon hls ccnoUiph. ovcr5bndo\'co i>> ,*A\q of the 

in the aoiliacal ornament of which there 
lllurplcal mysticism of Rupert of 

The collecUon of objects treasure and the re- 

Ifc comprises the remains ot t u\>ourhootl. The rcilqunry 

suits of intensive scarcli In tbc n C 
shrines and vessels from the 


11th to the 15 th century arc 
preserved practically 
and comprise many beaotitu 
examples. The chapter cross 

stands out in wondrous 
liness from the other proces- 
sional crucifixes ‘ 

to its technical 

itmayveryVihelyhaveadorned 

tvie sahe p»i--^::;;\His 
cystic ciiarm s«^ 

Crus trlumpbaUs. oor 

idea of Chrislus regnans in 



undian Goid Pendant. 

al>o« t ^ 400 _ 
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It dales 

C.nlraal lo Ihe Wer 

the M (h «nlur>- and la mounted uofl 

ruMca and eappHlrea. One ‘y^’' Rena'.asance period- 

of the median al crudhx Is lost In „bin 5 SP'<d®'“'* 

Tl.e collection of communion ble example’ of 

from fiec centuries. Here vr-e have 

14th. 15th. 16th. 17th and 18th cen UO „,o.ost everj- case 
dmrm Is fireatly enhanced by the ^ u,e time and pUe 
the cathedral archives can furnish dat 

of oripin of mcIj piece, the donor an orouped » 

About these main feoturcs of the col con- 

thousand years of candlesticks, ivories. these 

strances and nil kinds of smaller precious tb g ^^33 

treasures are but a fraement of the ^ tbe moUing* 

149 lbs. of wrought gold and silver was I row 
pot to pay a war debt. When w-e see what .s Jet 
to imagine what irreparable art treasures 0ol/>s 

by such a procedure! 



, from a Baptismal Font, oorlj latb Confory 
Aneel tr 
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HAMmj?,S or COl.OON'i, 


Cl 




“ ’■«i: Ti)u.\siiiii-. c 


ihr- . 

I ' ilmr, f»*»*Iin{.’ lost ari‘5 insJi'ni' 

(jf in i>,|- Uv‘f»t ftorn thf 

^^eli 8|jg,|^ Hitt thp wtivi j*tirii(irrotts 

^'opne- ,?' »rr,,„,r, Tht h.^rpy «f tlir 

‘'^sJonna-i J’fil'Hl coh%ur ami I’oUl. ortc-nc ttiiil «miliiH' 

’°'>I for neforlri}; »’i)t>t>. /'rirari' thr w.'iml 


Hch of tK<* loner cKatnUem — for llto 

sides' irrasuroa It tnn«ts uj'on one from 

ColJ nnii Ivory, prt'Oous >tonea ontl (»1rnmin(^ 

wl f<-*sUmony (o an onrllrr ami more spacious 

^^elr P*'inc<*s nntl proat ones of U^o earth pave freely of 
So I the artist ar»tl craftsman pave freely of hl» 

ar K ^ of God nrul hlo anpcls. Wonderful vestments 

in^^l " sbinlnc with jewels, wondecfullv worked 

” Ptricate patterns. Near them Uc the cro/ders, cunntnpiy 
* orned with carvlnps and fretwork of Rold. which the hjph 
^ftnlkaries so adorned were nvouI to carry In their hands on 
Rreat festivals, and their rlnps. with preat flashinp stones acarce- 
y more Wonderful than the elaborate scUlnps, or cameos and 
enamels so finely worked that ncUher hours nor days would 
suffice to appreciate all their wonders. For It Is not only the gold 
Jind ivory and precious stones that make the shrines of Enpel- 
^ert, Columba and the Three Klnps, or the plcatnin^ reliquaries 
or the altar cups which seem Indeed worthy to inspire the legend 
of the Holy Grail, into miracles of beauty* It is the spiritual 
ecstasy which inspired the artists through all the centuries and 
radiates from all the incredible golden glory of their work so 
that even the most casual observer who has strayed into the 
treasure chamhers, cannot look upon them and remain unmoved. 

No-one who has not seen these things can even begin to 
understand the mediaeval mind — the aspiration which raised 
the great cathedrals above the twisted confusion of narrow 
streets and was content to spend years in perfecting a carving, 
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OefojI of the "Shrine of the Three Kmcs 

an illuxninafeii manuscript or some such veonderwork of® shf* 
in bright enamels and cold, 

Many centuries and many countries have p®jd their toll to 
the sum of these treasures There ore silks hrom ancient Persia* 
from Egypt* from Byzantium, and Jater brocades from Lucca, 
Spain and Italy. The earliest work in ivory dates from the 
tenth century, and there arc jewels of rock crystal from Lower 
Egypt which are just as old. The world-famous shrine of ihc 
Three Kings dates from the end of the tw'elfth century, the 
fobtoiderics and tapestries arc Gothic, l?cnafssonce and Ba- 
^ As someone has said. Cologne shows us the history of 

in sinno iind Rold. 





famous MUNICM CI-R1RCHE5 

M\»nlch, v5»jWr far onsl wt\!r over tho pfaln 

”0(J j#« ' 

'*^raue ti ^ known nil ovrr the uorUK Is tbr 

J^*Pr>e " *^*^ *^ * Cfitirch of 0«r l.iiU\ U'U!\ (t» vU*’''riHc io.ln 
ttic Calhoitral of T'tunlch ntui ouesill» 
fo ^ mOnkn of Sc!i,%fttarn» who nlio i^avr 

^afn.’f ” of arms ami its very name. It Virj’nn with n 

Co * Conrad *hof. lo the monl.5 of SencUinv*>f'y 

ma r ” Count of the House of Wtttrlshach. anti 

tlia serfa. Close to the farm hull<Iln(''» n little 

^^rected. already dedicated to Mary mother. "Our 
r ady. Jf, 1153, Henry (he [.(on, (he real founder of the 
i of Munich, cnxised the chapel to he moved from old 
*'Viiia Munlchln** nearer the river !»ar, the site of 
t present cathedral church, which dates from the 15 th century 
® architect, Jor^ Gan^hofer, had previously been sent by the 
'^Ify fathers lo study the principal churches of Bavaria. Every- 
''■*here he found the Rreal late Gothic churches with open naves 
®^d high, pointed towers and according to this model he also 
Intended to build the new cathedral. When the master carpenter 
handed the town council an estimate for the cost of completing 
fhe towers, in 1498, funds were short and the matter was post- 
poned. The tw'o cupolas so famous to-day were probably added 
after 1520 os a temporary subsUlulc for the more expensive 
pointed towers. But in the meantime, the Italian Renaissance 
had come flooding over 5outh Bnv.'irin by way of Augsburg and 
had changed the popular attitude to architecture. Moreover, 
the two round-topped tow'crs had gradually become so charac- 
teristic of Munich that later no-one really wished to see them 
replaced by correct Gothic spires. And so the original twin 
“Lady Towers'* remained as they were and became the spiritual 
and visible symbol of the city of blonicb. 

In the year 1156, when Duke Henry the Lion continued the 
road for salt transports from Salzburg by way of Fohring up the 
valley of the Isar to the monastic settlement that w’as to become 
Munich, he found it necessary lo build a new castle and church. 
Since the Church of Sfc. !Mary was still under the influence of 
the Sch.iftlarn monks, with whom Duke Henry now had a feud. 
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lurch of Our Lndy nnd Market PJace 
After a 1/th Century jEncra\inc 


Ch 


favour upon ibe hole church of St Peter 
tu . e'-ecfecJ by the monk-s of Tegern Lake at the 

aou^-east corner of the town. 

of this n^l 5^ fraditioos to tel/ of the size or e.vact appearance 
was rebuift i C ^ f^umed down in the 14ih century, if 
of which are still” '‘fs’/e. This single-towered building, parts 
of io~day. The d , served as model for the St. Peter's 

of tile /Renaissance w'h ^~ere added under the influence 

century. The Deed is said ” "’as restored in the 17 th 

solitary spire that one st kave been so incensed over t/ie 

fiends. The doughty spire^Ij,"*^*’^ attacked it with all his 
in order to protect it for attack, however, and 

whose dutj- was to commemo'Ute fr^ j ""“a appointed 

of his horn to the glory of a defeat Iiy a h/ast 

This legend is the basis of the old evening. 

„„ the Peter’s Tonee -u r-, . ^ folic-songr ".As long 


as on the Peter's Toner old Peter 

through old Munich roll the Isar’s Water, or as 

the PJatzI the Hofbrtu /louse shall stand. Good 
shall never from Munich hearts he banned." ‘“"oushlp 




w 


''yt'i.M 


UAVAUMA 




r('5' 




'■ •A?"''''"'"'" 

,' 

Ll T- '"**’' » 

“fs'itbiybeccj.lr' 

c ®um* 


of 1(^3) , 

Vir ■■''• I’erfi 


're In (J, 




’’‘'Sof s7"* 

on.- S: r” »“r- 


of 


Hera 


••^ViKi,, 

'»pe.arc‘, "TwnlfU, 

dlalelv 'l,'*'" •'"'O'- 

^ odjolnlnf. th, 

“‘fraction. 


S!,.,!,,, Tell- 

Nighi- xi, 



t;iiit 


To. 


trts. 


town* nre ono of W«:i«»cnl>urt^*^» ct>lef 
_i 5000 ncrcR In cxtrnt, full of mnScsllc oltl 


Hlslor ' ^ ^ r»nclcn(: German Riicred ('rove. For lover# 

''^rlcfcy romance, Weissenbur;; ofTero a bewlldcrlnv; 

Walls L is slill partly surroundeil by tbe tlefcnsive 

tu » Pll fow<;rs nnH cates Includinvj tbo fnmcias I5th cen* 

p p *'*^8er Tor used by Ludwij; Hoblwcin ns a poster symtsol 
^ ertnan romance. The Town Hnll Is Into Gothic, the Morket- 
P ace still older, the old streets full of fine Knlf-tlmbered bouses 
““d stately rncdia;vnl palrlclnn homes. On the hSU above the 
to.,vn is the great BcrgEcstcWulsbar^’, said to have been founded 
l>y King Pippin, built as castle-fortress in 1588, with mighty 
Walls of stone, five bastions, a well over 400 feet deep cut in 
the solid rock and underground dungeons with stalactites. In 
the fields close to the town arc many Roman remains, and under 
Wulzburg hill the Roman road may slill be traced upon which 
the Burgundians of the Nibelungenlied rode down to the land 
of the Huns to the death-feast with Chriemhild and Attila 
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reANKFORT-ON-THEjl^^_^,_ 

if, mcai«-val splcnaournrc found nllo of W . 

lowers, nnclenf streols. quaint okforfc beW (or a 

;: .„„ d.v. <■0.,. R-ii..*"- to .tor--; 

flic empery of cold, and uas ^ w 

„,oncy market. Now it seeks loho d undv.n„ 

international fair, iidd Xe^r^ons and many fo^e‘S”; 

claim to fame in the hearts o birthplace- Ne-i y 

:,„ „..in .to t.=. .to. .. «. „/.to ~*"«J 

bo opened, at the end of May, tbc J- Junel 

discuss Goethes innuence on Europe. Fcdival ^ 

international Socialist Congress. Ju y Auguf f ' 

Gorman Singing Societies, on Goe osentation of 

p^atfcsiwalin the Goethe uf 

Goetlie prize of the city of Frankfort. j ^any 

In Goethe’s age, Frankfort as it was in Goe gtioo. 


great ^ , c Fthibitlons 01 r — 

Goetlie prize of the city of Frankfort. j ^any 

In Goethe’s age, Frankfort as it was in Goe gtioo. 

other celebrations are planned or Jn course .^terest that 

Yet in spite of all the romance and histone ,, .^2008 

surround it. Frankfort is an intensely modern town. 

.„rl their wealth to patronize arts and sciences. 

rr -versity, which unites all the scientific institutes o , 

I! considered one of the finest in Germany, is supported 

- 1 by pririate endowments In collaboration with the we 

entire ^.orks, Ehrlich discovered Salvarsan in O 

known ,_Lf^ratory. The hospitals and clinics have an inter- 


L:,p1v by private enov,. . — 

j.i,oniicaI works, Ehrlich discovered Salvarsan m a 
known j^boratory. The hospitals and clinics have an inter- 
Frankfor ^{.^yon and the three world-famous health resorts 
natiouO* ’^^^'jjoroborg and Nauheim are all within a short 
^Jljesbaden. ^^bfort The Taunus Mountains, the Vogels- 
distance of e* ggart, all in the neighbourhood of Frankfort, 

, JO and the and healthy air. The Main, flowing 

°® ^ ts ni’dd c fFrankfort, gives the Iravellerapproach- 

e‘''^tnasttbews'l* 
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• • of likeness to London, nnd Frnnk- 
ing by train a ncctlng vision ...nters. In ancient days the 

fort also has much traffic upon prankfort which 

most famous bridge across 1 1 Germany and as the great 

thus connected North an ou^ intersected here, the city was 
trade routes of the M* ® centre of Europe. To-day its main 
in a sense, the Pee huge entrances, is the second 

railway station, ' many* and all railway lines crossing 

largest terminus i^n Italy to Finland, from Spain to 

Central Europe, from Frankfort has become a 

Russia, run into European air services It was in 

natural the first German parliament was con- 

Frankfort, in 1 • g^^nian democratic republic proclaimed. 

TlTtoWso'f IMS parliement, black, red and gold, float over 
Th^revived German republic of to-day. 
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An Economic and Cultural Centre of iJie Rhineland 


MAINZ 


B eautiful buildings that tear eloquent witness 

glorious vitality' of art in Mainz in olden days confron 
us on every side. Tbe great masses of the venerable catbedra 
rise znajestically above tbe roofs* a bistory of art in stone and 
at tbe same time a memorial of tbe city’s changing destinies In 
other parts of the town we find numerous fine churches ranging 


from medimval Gothic to IStb century Baroque. Old patrician 
mansions proclaim a citizenrj' which was proud of its civic 
rights, and pompous palaces of tbe nobility remind us of the 
brilliant days of Mainz under tbe Elector in the 18 th century. 
Mainz offers many a picturesque bit of city architecture to 
tempt the artist and the amateur photographer. There are world- 


famous museums and art collections (Antlque-Germanic Central 
Museum, Municipal Museum of Ancient Art and Picture 

r llerv Museum of Natural History, Gutenberg Museum ^w'£h 

M^mismatic Cabinet. Cathedral Museum). 

^ e of the town is indissolubly connected with that of 

the immortal inventor of the art of booJe-printing 
Gutenberg, former epoch of cMlizalion had been 

That blessing ''bicn 



(q / 

'itfn t or,} fchf raf'M rrj'rt'tSiKiton ••} <!>•> 

*^*KTnt,Jj„ '*' Mrtr iltp i-rarj nf frntos 

prini/no » (}ir* lif*^ ,‘S,irt8v 

taHty esrk. *" *” y-*' '■5'’*'- >>'•»'• •'»- 

^°''{'e,ntj(y an ! *"'<* Ivlnp tiliivJ, ajr •!lll iinr*.j«allrii 

Wh {n ji , '^f"P.ynlivr qviatil^ . IV^ni h rr*» iK»- nru* {»r( v.rn* 

Jr / ‘'f ‘’"' 

^^^^andoJtl ^Vftr^.l ov^i iU Inhr'iUatiCr' as 

m^'nio '' ^ ’^*^**^***'^’ "‘t'flv!. U honours Oxttrn 

uhfch I ^*} *'^‘Arr,in{t ihr mti9t*um uhich hears hU name 

person, his work nmi 
Incomtnc « *?normou9 drvdopmenl, rprrnd arul 

treasures ^ ^ ^wpoHance of his InvenUon. Amoni; the 
''k'tjj of 11 ^ ouisrum are spectmeno datlnt* trom the earliest 
(fio ”*'h Oftpina! <iocumcnts of C3utenhcrp,’a iltc. 

I'fir^Un ^ v-'hlch represents (ho very first piece of 

Wohp ^^''* preservedi. the *'Malnrer IVnpmcnt vom 

^*ne Rikl*'^^ * early Donat print, n v'oliimc of the forty-lxvo* 
ScK^ff P^lntinps from the CnthoJlcon tvpe(l*?5n). the I'usl- 
etc ^ forty-olphl line IMhlc (1462), clc 

in ' **^r^ hepun \%ork on an extension of the museum 

accordance with Its ultimate cnJ. the creation of a World 
tiseum of PrlnllnR. a mlphty "Temple of the Lcllcr*’ In which 
i^mantfcy should ptnlefully unci reverently do honour to the 
oimortal master as one of its greatest benefactors, 
t3olden Mainz with Us manifold Industries, commerce, 
. houses and so on, is also o main centre of economic 

hie in the Rhine-Main territory. At the same time it has proven 
to be a beautiful residential city on the Rhine which combines 
the many pleasant aspects peculiar to a town on the Rhine with 
Us lovely landscapes, with many useful institutions We would 
call especial attention to the excellent schools, to the Hiph 
School of Music, the School of Women's Work, the School of 
Arts and Crafts as well ns the Pedagogic Institute and the 
newly-founded Institute for National Pedagogy. 

Mainz can not only boast of a distinguished past, but thanks 
to its favourable natural situation, it is a centre of commerce 
and traffic Mainz is the beginning and also the final station 

X^hine travel, a junction of international railway lines and a 
specially good centre for those intending to tour the Rhine or 
tramp along its banks. Most convenient and speedy connections 
with the great Rhine centres and resorts. 

For all information kindly apply to the Oberburgermeister. 
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Town HalJ 


B O CH UM 

history reaches hacJc a thousand years. 
, ^ ocal point of the Ruhr Territory, Germany's greatest 

“®try. In the Jast SO years it has cJeveioped into a 

fn *r." :s r:'‘" -•* - 

in the economic heart cultural conditions of life 

purpose by ma c ° has been visited for this 

The nu-IZ - -cent vears. 

® Pulse of Borbi,^’ 

in gigantic coaJ, iron anci t "I'^nifests itself 

boast of the most modern " orlcs. As a coal town it can 

in Europe, the largest insuronce”co'^*''”*’ ^"est mining school 

fcnappschaft," or coaI-n,i„„^. in fheworJcIfthe "Rohr- 

comprehensive miner’s orga„isati„„T7/ ^'’e most 

bond der Bergbaulndustnearheiter Deui’''hT"“j''''"‘’ *'’e ’^^er- 

full of world-famous manufacturing eoeaer’‘'’"^^' ®°e'’Pm /s 

works, the most modern pipe roJiingro,;;,^^^"®' “"'* steej 

motors and chemicals are all maJc here 
commercial significance and the mivture of V”” 
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L hove made U on Importont centre ot West Ger- 

»nan fcrafTic. 

In spite of Us Industrial prominence, Bochum Is one of the 
a pleasantest cities of the Kuhr district Churches 

” other public buildlnv* 3 , dwelling-houses and new suburbs 
P oclaim a most modern and original will to architecture, and 
e city is dotted with large parks, surrounded by a girdle of 
green and in the immediate neighbourhood of fine woods 

Bochum s lively cultural and intellectual activities well entitle 
it to its leading position among the cities of the Ruhr, 7 he 
niunicipal theatre ranks among Germany's leading theatres and 
the municipal orchestra has been called the best trained In all 
West Germany. Bochum’s picture gallery attracts many visitors, 
as also the Heimat museum (natural history and arts and crafts) 
and two industrial museums, the Mining museum and the 
Geological museum. High schools and trade-and specialised 
schools there ore in plenty and numerous sport and playgrounds 
are scattered about the town. New and very modern hotels are 
prepared to cater to the visitor’s every wish 

* 
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WILD UNGEN SPA 

TTm*DUNGEN is easily i-eacbcJ from Casscl I'n an hour and a haU and 
from FranJi.fori'-ort-Alam tn three and a half hours Its alt>t>^de i® 
a'bout 1000 feet above sea-level aod the district of which it fonns the 
centre possesses unusual natural charm It is a very healthy pa»t c»f the 
country with no factories whatever — Emm the station the road leads 
to the baths ihrouch the pictures«iuc old town, with Its Imposinc Gothic 
church, containinc the tomb-stones of the Counts of WaldfecJc and a 
famous aUarpte<^« datlnc from the 13th centur>* by Master Conrad 
of 5oest. Wsldunffcn is the quietest and most peaceful of spas The 
t -o best hotels ^he Dath-Hofel. in lot cli' cruunds. and the EOrsten- 

c When leave the hotel and enter the i^ardens. ^ou may find 

stream of visitors and cure-seekers on their way {p or 
your.' ,priDC» *u^ I’.nd.lanj 

from ' ,P e«;opo from Ihtrm. you h.ro only (o (um (o 

but 


IPS 



tlif llslrt nt tii’llir-' irit. cinil In o cxui'lr •’< nilfi''!''* iO« lan ' 
itiurtclf In (he «ooi!s Wll.loncrn l» xllxn it”' n” 

Of (ht 2JWfl vl.Uori, ■nlio fine .Jti.lne H’- V anJ 

OcJrtUrr. ill!' VI uh **' '-'***' ' 

GcorccA'ictor Sri*«C» ***** <'**'*'* *P*^*^^* Viavc tv* 

lrp„l„l,„n f„, „„.nirn. nf ...mx „< 

thc-K! (Kat affrtl tlix kUtnrj* otul "a 
suffatM. from ilonr. v-x»t. lt»c Vn-t'' i""* *■" 

varioua counldc* to connilt Oio '>■ imin ,iao ol 

,k. „„ V,., ... .... I.- 

inno„.yol«ev l.lB liolcl l-a. «. axcrlal corn 

cannot lake orainar^ foot!. Many hotcU. did 

come to WllduoBcn nnd U'-c l*>ctr in one o Kiitonc 

In former times many of tV»e klnf.* and . j *k- rUrstenHof. 

The h.th.hoo.e. .Met. ...e to tM »n.t 

are moJetn, and fiUed vvllh steam ani i n^eUy tHat in- 

other hath, with m.M.rB.- roon.. an.t e.e.v o,o.h.r.. 

cenuily has devUed , tUealtical company 

The dominant note In Wdduoccn i> C times Si. day take enre that the 
and a aood orchestra* which piay» *„ «o)f* there ore the link*. 

Quest* are enlivened. H you a*** ^ ^ afford o Qood view* of the low n 

which are amonc the best in Europe. 'ey Uts*^^ 

and the llc.stan mountain.. tl'r'J '* ty If yo" > 1 ®**'“ 

covered with heather and there •'•'® tcnnl., or a long woodland 

tennis rather than soH. or fi.hlnB you „nd the a.r has an 

ramble rather than any of these. tu 4 ],^ number of pines in 

cxceedlnaly stlmulalios fluallty. „ pl„y or hc.ar ao opera 

the vicinity In the evcnlna you mo coesls Thoto ate many 

In fact evcrythlns L -f®"® I'n the ne.cbbourhoed. all throush very 

iourneys by niotor car to he „ wonderful laKe. 15 ^.les 

beautiful country Vou ^Is served by motor launches A clever 

Iona. It otter, firstdass f-shloB and acre, ce of 

enBlnecrioB feat has "“-'-f^'ornrle. round .s l.«hted Uy 

turbines, and the i„U. and there is a med.reva castle that rs 

KUe is surrounded by maoV f”' which is v.s.ble all over the 

io worth a Visit, the of Waldech. from whieh 

l„Ve It rs d’® so®'**” 

tt,e land took .Is "““'j highly recommended, to v.sit the Don. 

An excursion to Tots ,„„ 5 Ures, full of memories of the ancient 

with rts tremendous 8° 

A St Eooiface 

Roman* and ^ 
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7he Elisen Foantam in Aachen 


The 


AACHEN (AIN LA CHAPEL^E) 

German Spa with the hottest springs in Central EuroP 


A IX LA CHAPELLE. renowned even in ancient Rome foi its h°‘ 
' sulphur-springs, under the reign of Charlemagne became e 
of European fiistory ThePs'datineChapel of Charlemagne nowre^es 
the centre of the wonderful old cathedral in which thirty-tu'O erma 
sovereigns were crowned Aachen's fame as a Spa for the cure of gou . 
rheumatism, sciatica and nervous complaints has at all times at rac c 
international society The air of Aachen is mild, the climate tonic 
and equable in winter Expansive parks and woods, first-rate sporting' 
grounds, a Stadium in the midst of the woods an I8-hoIe Golf course. 


Tennis-hardcourts and mode! riding- grounds for the worJd-fcmoUS 
international equestrian competitions tend to make Aachen one of 
the most ideal and exclusive health-resorts on the Continent Most con- 



veniently the town is Junction and Central Sta- 
tion for all through - iTatna Paris — Brussels — 
Cologne, and London — Brussels — Cologne 
(Pulman-Exprcss) JVom Anchen the rullvv-iv- 
conncctlonstonll neighbouring coimtHes iiollmd 

Dtlglum. I-uxt mhurg nrul JVani-e. ar»* vt ry con ' 
venient, quite opart from it* hting the gitew 
to the Phlneland» 
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W I L D B A D 

I^OR sK centuries. WiltlUad — huned in the profoundest 
depths of the Bl.nckrorest—has been famous. Even its hotels 
arc worId*rcnownod Thousands come here year by year for 
repose or recreation. Still this enchanting retreat preserves its 
seclusion and rustic peacefulness 

^or Nature has enclosed this narrow valley within precip- 
itous slopes Congestion is impossible. Every house is 
hidden in the deep shade of overarching trees within the sound 
of the murmuring brook Wildbad can never be noisy there 
is no room for a highroad. The guide hooks say the bath is 
430 metres above sea-level but by taking the funicular, one 
may mount the hill-sides to the hotels on the Sommerberg 530 
and 750 metres high respectively. 

I^any come here too to regain health from the healing power 
of the hot springs, famed for their efficacy in the cure of chronic 
rheumatism, gout and nervous disorders. The medicinal baths 
arc equipped with every appliance known to modern science. 
Others come toWildbad because it isa trout-fishers* paradise 
Though this bewitching spot can he reached by train direct 
from Berlin or Frankfort, the ideal approach is by car from 
Pforzheim or Baden-Baden through scenery sometimes charm- 
ingly quaint, always consistently fascinating. 
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was an^i < onllniir'ii^ to on nn kicnl 

^ than a comnn?Tcl.il haitlfi, nntl fhvip It I& po^'nll^lc for (hr* 
Houses to offer fir»l c!a?i« UoartI nntl nccorntHlrttlon nl 
ifinj'Jy modrrivfc pftceit ll t# lmpo»stti1r li'^rc to enter Into 
jj * Hnns IJcchcr. Koln-f^etit-r, (Colojjn*'). An iter 

fion U. will Ilf* <lcliph(ri.{ to vcntl on iMustrntcc! prosprriua 

*0 nil enquirers. 

hr first Guest House of the '‘Fericrqjemelnsehnfl" was 
rened nt Die/, a picturesque little German town on tlic Dnhn, 
nc of the most he.iutiful irihutnrirs of the l^hinc The nciph- 
JOUrhood la lovely, the Dijinc wUhin easy reach, and eveurs- 
Inns can easily he made nlon(; the Rhine valley and the shores 
the Lahn. Olh cr heauty spots within roacli arc the 1 nunus 
‘■^nd the wild and romantic Wcslcrwnld. The countryside is 
^*ch an castles and fine cathedral churches Not far from 
^ic?, is Wch'lar. with its memories of Goethe. 

The Second centre is at Ueherlinpcn on LakeConstiince This 
Is on old mediaeval town with towers and gateways, wclhpre* 
served ramparts, a renowned Gothic minster and old-fnshion- 
<^d, picturesque streets It is about 1300 feet above sea-Ievel 
and on account of its wonderful climate and the southern char- 
acter of the vcftetation, is sometimes called the "German Nice 
on the Swabian Sen." Guests at Ucberlineen visit the most 
interesting spots around the Lake of Constance and are within 
easy reach of Switzerland and Tyrol and not far from the Black 
Forest. Many letters and enthusiastic newspaper articles which 
have reached the *'Feriengemeinschaft" since its foundation 
testify to the success of the idea and its growing popularity, 
and prove that the guests have not only enjoyed themselves 
but also profited educaUonally and culturally by their visit as 
well as contributing by friendly intercourse with foreign holi- 
day-makers to that international understanding which we all 
have so much at heart 
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y\Ol» p ^ Vo’gi' 
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I«sf known coontrj- .n the world He ‘J ^ j ,b„„f h.' 

newspapers and magazines and B.ves w.reless 

beloved home counfj' 4 r„nslator Born m London, 
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at Otford ^d 5f>off‘“'Oi y Collece, London A 
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# 

The entire f3p'' ^ ',5;,"l56 “’isV jw! J 

17 7J P3 too, , r- _l, Wf»ne t»> 

pages J7, /*i. rpccivcc* m EngiJ®" 

^f?;r etracL.^:^ ^ .5. lao, 1«0, 

GH ^ ^ 

ZtZ we wish .0 esprcs our yr iti-tu. d- 

ersions 

iheir valuable help 
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